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I, INTRODUCTORY. 


In nearly all of the researches hitherto prosecuted upon 
“curvature” it has been assumed that movements of stems, 
petioles, leaves, petals, sepals and roots are accomplished by 
means of similar mechanisms, and the relation of the mechanical 
elements as well as the phylogenetic meaning of the movement 
have been ignored. Many writers have gone so far as to uphold 
the necessity of a common explanation for the mechanism of 
curvatures of unicellular, coenocytic, and multicellular organs, a 
necessity by no means obvious. It has been customary also to 
regard the curvatures of tendrils and other organs highly special- 
ized in structure as well as in function as identical in mechanism 
with stems from which they are morphologically derived. 

In the course of my recently published paper I have shown 
that great discrepancies exist between the features of curvature 
of the tendrils of Passiflora and those of stems so far as known. 
It is quite generally conceded that the curvature of stems is due 
to the elongation of the side of the member becoming convex, 
and that the tissues of the concave side are passive or nearly so. 
It has been shown, on the other hand, that in certain tendrils 
the formation of reaction curvatures is brought about by the 
contractile action of a mass of motor tissue lying in the con- 
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cave side of these organs, and that the elements of the tissue 
are arranged with comparatively large intercellular spaces in a 
manner which allows of great and sudden variation in the water 
contained in the active cells. The action of such tendrils is 
therefore generally similar to that of pulvini. I have pointed 
out, moreover, that the features of curvature of the tendrils 
examined do not agree with those of the stems, and that all ten- 
drils do not produce curvatures inthe same manner. Attention 
has been called to the fact that pulvinar mechanisms may be 
held to be characteristic of organs in which rapid movement of 
great amplitude is desirable, and that slower and more general 
movements, where great tension is essential, are brought about 
by elongation of the convex sides of the motor organs (14). 

In the course of the work upon tendrils, it was found neces- 
sary to make some comparisons of the action of certain dorsi- 
ventral members of this class with that of young roots of radial 
structure in the formation of reaction curvatures. The facts 
concerning the behavior of roots were not described or referred 
to, and during 1895 and 1896 work upon these organs has been 
carried steadily forward. 

In a general comparison of the conditions prevalent in curv- 
ing roots and tendrils, it is to be seen that while certain general 
mechanical similarities are present, yet the actual conditions are 
widely different. The fibro-vascular tissue is in the form of a 
central cylinder (more or less incomplete) in the tendril, while 
in the root it is either in the form of a rod or cylinder, but is not 
fully formed in the motor zone of the root, while tendrils do not 
acquire the power of reaction until the central cylinder is well 
differentiated. Furthermore, tendrils are furnished with a sub- 
epidermal layer of collenchyma tissue, sometimes two or three 
cells in thickness; a mechanical equivalent is wholly lacking 
from most roots. The greatest interest centers in the cortex and 
its relations to the water conducting or receiving spaces and ves- 
sels, since the force which gives rise directly to curvature arises 
or is released in the corticai parenchyma. In Passiflora the cor- 
tex of the tendril is supplied with a great abundance of intercellu- 
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lar spaces, which may receive any amount of water liable to be 
freed from the highly permeable motile cells. In other tendrils, 
in which intercellular spaces are not to be found in the cortex, 
the connection with the conducting tissue is direct and evident. 
I have recently called attention to the readiness with which large 
drops of water exude from the cut surfaces of active tendrils, 
which indicates the facility with which great quantities may be 
conducted to or from any point in the organ.’ 

In the motor zone of roots, however, no such intercellular 
spaces are to be found, and vascular tissues are not fully formed 
as yet; hence sudden or great variations in the water content of 
any of the cells in cross section is not possible. As necessary 
concomitants of these conditions, the movements brought about 
in roots follow the stimulus only after a much longer latent 
period, since movement can only be accomplished by alterations 
in the mass of the entire tissue together, while in tendrils the 
individual cells are capable of undergoing changes in form and 
size by giving off or taking up water from the intercellular spaces 
bounded by their outer walls. 


II. HISTORICAL AND GENERAL, 


The curvatures of roots have been regarded as identical with 
the movements of other organs, and the development of the 
present knowledge of the subject is to be found in the older 
literature under the title of curvatures. It will be conducive to 
clearness to recall the more important theses which have received 
support at various times, so far as the causes of curvatures are 
concerned. Inthe special paragraphs dealing with the curva- 
tures of roots, the history of the researches tearing upon the 
action of these organs will be given. 

Perhaps the first actual observation of facts concerned in the 
mechanism of curvatures was made by Hofmeister (9, p. 88). 
He found that the extensibility of the epidermal membranes of 
the convex side of an onion stalk was increased after geotropic 


*On traumatropic curvatures of tendrils: A paper read before the Indiana Acad- 
emy of Science, Indianapolis, Indiana, December 1896. 
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stimulation, and this he believed to explain the curvature. How- 
ever, he did not regard it asa phenomenon of growth in the 
present usage of the term, as is to be seen by the following quo- 
tation and the context: 

Die auf Einwirkung der Schwerkraft eintretende aufwarts Kriimmungen 
horizontaler oder gegen den Horizont geneigter Organe von Pflanzen geschicht 
dadurch, dass in der unteren Langshalfte des Organs die Dehnbarkeit die- 


jenigen Zellmembranen zunimmt, welche der Expansion der in Ausde- 
hungsstreben begriffenen Membranen Widerstand leisten. 


As a matter of fact Hofmeister believed that the extension 
of the convex side of a curving root was similar to that shown 
by a pencil of soft wax. 

Sachs, as a result of researches upon shoots and roots, brought 
out in his Handbuch in 1865 (26, pp. 92-96), and again in 1872 
(23) and 1873 (24), agrees in the main with Hofmeister, but 
insists that the exaggerated extension of the convex side of 
curving organs is an actual growth. This idea was applied by 
workers in the Wiirzburg Institute to all curvatures. The devel- 
opment of information concerning turgidity led to an exaggerated 
estimate of the actual part played by its variations in curvatures. 

Since that time, increased turgidity of the cells of the con- 
vex side, decreased extensibility of the membranes of the con- 
cave side, the aggregation of protoplasm on the concave side 
producing a shortening of the longitudinal and a lengthening of 
the radial axes, have each in turn been considered as the motive 
forces by investigators engaged with the subject. The thorough 
account of the matter given by F. Darwin in his presidential 
address to the section of biology of the British Association for 
the Advancement of Science in 1891 (6) renders it unnecessary 
to give the detailed steps here 

It seems to be agreed on all hands that the curvatures are 
due to the exaggerated extension of the cells of the convex side, 
which is accompanied by a diminished extension or contraction 
of the concave side, dependent upon mechanical conditions. 
The chief contention at present concerns the conditions attend- 
ant upon the extension of the membranes of the convex side. 
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It may be due to the actual increase in the surface of the 
membranes, following and caused by the intussusception of new 
material, and the elongation of the convex side may be an actual 
growth, as maintained by Pfeffer (18) and others, and which, 
So far as growth was understood in 1865, is identical with the 
original explanation proposed by Sachs. On the other hand, 
the curvature may be due to an elastic and plastic extensibility 
of these membranes brought about by the induced action of the 
ectoplasm. Hofmeister’s (9) theory of curvature agrees with 
this in the main, though purely mechanical causes were given 
for the increased extension of the membranes of the convex 
side. Sachs admitted the probability of changes in the elas- 
ticity of membranes, but he nowhere makes use of the idea in 
his researches upon the subject. Wiesner held the view that 
increased ductility of the membranes of the convex side, together 
with an increased osmotic coefficient, were the causes of curva- 
ture (30). 

Strasburger also upheld the view that ‘growth’ 
are due to increased ductility of the membranes of the convex 
side, and called attention to instances of changes of ductility in 
the walls of Oedogonium, the branching of Cladophora, and 
similar occurrences (29). Noll has recently brought some strik- 
ing experimental results which, in connection with his previous 
work, go far to establish variations in plastic and elastic exten- 
sibility of the membranes as primary factors in the mechanism 
of curvature (16). 


curvatures 


Ill. THE CURVATURES OF ROOTS. 

I have indicated above that the constantly increasing mass 
of facts shows many differences between the phenomena attend- 
ant upon curvatures of roots and shoots, and it will be neces- 
sary therefore to recall the principal researches directed toward 
the mechanism of curvatures of roots, but it will not be profitable 
to go back of the work of Hofmeister. In the earlier researches, 
to which reference has been made above, Hofmeister sought to 
establish that in. apogeotropic organs, such as roots, longitudinal 
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tensions do not exist, and that downward curvature is purely 
mechanical, in confirmation of the theory originally proposed by 
Knight in 1806 (9). Frank, a few years later, demonstrated 
conclusively that the apogeotropic curvatures of roots are not 
mechanical, or due to the plasticity of the root tip and its own 
weight, but are due to active physiological processes (7). 
Despite the facts presented by Frank, Hofmeister maintained 
in a later paper: 

Alles ist so concludent wie méglich und lasst nur den Schlus zu, dass bei 
der Abwartssenkung der dussersten Ende wachsender Wurzeln eine nahe hin- 
ter der Spitze gelegener Querabschnitt der Wurzel in ahnlicher Weise passiv 


dem Zuge der Schwere folge, wie ein zdber Brei oder ein Tropfen steifen 
Lacks (10). 


Frank, however, firmly established the active part taken by 
the root in producing curvatures, and all later researches upon 
the subject are based upon this fact, and attention has been 
directed to the localization of the sensory and motor tissues, and 
the determination of the individual factors active in curvature. 

Cieselski made an examination of the mechanism of the 
curvature of roots in 1871, in connection with his remarkable 
researches upon the general nature of irritability of these organs 
(1). He noted for the first time the greater density of the pro- 
toplasm of the concave side of the organs, a fact confirmed by 
Kohl in unicellular or coenocytic plants, and later in stems and 
tendrils by Sachs, and further examined by myself. The greater 
density of the protoplasm in the concave side of a tendril is not 
conditioned upon curvature, however, but is a distinct morpho- 
logical character apparent in the earlier stages of development, 
before the special forms of irritability characteristic of these 
organs are exercised or even manifested. This aggregation of 
the protoplasm upon the concave side of isodiametric unicellular 
and multicellular organs has been described by Wortmann as the 
primary factor in the cause of curvature, an explanation which 
has been found inadequate for reasons which need not be dis- 
cussed here. During a period from 1871 to 1873, Sachs devoted 
a large share of his attention to the curvatures of roots, and, so 
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far as the mechanism of curvature is concerned, he concludes 
that it is due to the exaggerated growth of the convex side. 
Later researches by various investigators were turned toward 
other special phases of the subject and will be treated under the 
proper heads. 

It has followed, as a result of the various investigations 
named above, that the immediate cause of curvature of roots 
and similar parts must be looked for in the cell wall, rather than 
in the ectoplasm. In certain tendrils, on the other hand, the 
immediate cause of the curvature is the alteration in the motility 
and permeability of the ectoplasm. It is of course true that the 
changes in the cell wall in roots must be induced by the ecto- 
plasm. 

It has appeared to the writer that the more important facts 
concerning curvature might be obtained by an actual examina- 
tion of the changes of cell contours and wall characters in the 
motor zones of the curving organs, in the manner which has 
yielded such decided results in the study of tendrils, and which 
has been applied to some extent by Kohl in unicellular organs, 
and especially by Noll in his study of stems. The result may apply 
to all isodiametric organs, but the writer does not wish to make 
such strict and inclusive application, since it is conceivable that 
the disposition of the mechanical factors, as well as the devel- 
opment of the various forms of irritability, would necessitate in 
many cases a somewhat different method of procedure. 


IV. DEVELOPMENT OF IRRITABILITY IN ROOTS AND SHOOTS.? 


The emergence of the plant from an aquatic to a terrestrial 
habitat, in connection with the loss of motility in an extremely 
early stage of its development, was marked by several radical 
changes in its physiological organization, due in greater part to 
the alterations in the conditions attendant upon the nutritive 
processes. 

The economical acquisition of nutritive substance in proper 


?Given in an address before the Botanical Club of The University of Chicago, 
January 18, 1897. 
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amount is a fundamental necessity of every organism, and to the 
conditions attendant upon the performance of the nutritive func- 
tions must be ascribed the chief causes underlying the develop- 
ment of the plant body. The chlorophyll processes, therefore, 
have been the paramount factors in the development of the 
shoot, and the necessities attendant upon their proper perform- 
ance will account for the method of differentiation of the shoot, 
and the very great degree of segmentation and branching which 
it has attained. The segmentation of the shoot has made possi- 
ble not only the profitable display of ever increasing areas of 
chlorophyll bearing tissues, the proper elevation, orientation, and 
isolation of the reproductive organs, but also a separation of the 
minor functions and the differentiation of special organs for 
their performance. The separation of nutritive, reproductive, 
and other functions has been accompanied by a contempora- 
neous separation and development of the special forms of irrita- 
bility which are concerned with the forces dealt with by each 
organ. Thus, for example, the most important factor in the 
processes carried on by the leaf is the radiant energy derived 
from the sun. As a necessary concomitant of the advantageous 
use of this energy, the leaf has developed a strongly marked 
irritability to light and heat rays, and, as a result of the relations 
of the organ to the horizon in response to its heliotropism and 
thermotropism, it has acquired in some instances also a trace of 
geotropism. 

In the accomplishment of the reproductive processes, an 
incidental condition is the transference of the pollen from its 
place of formation to the surface of the stigma in the same or 
other flowers. In a great majority of instances the relation of 
the line joining the anther and the stigma to the vertex or hori- 
zon is of the utmost importance, whether the pollination is 
accomplished by insects or automatically by air currents, and a 
well marked geotropic reaction is therefore generally exhibited 
by flowers with the motor zone located in the peduncle. These 
organs also show minor heliotropic reactions. 

The same process of analysis may be applied to the entire 
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shoot, with the general result that each organ will be found 
to respond to a number of forces generally limited to two or 
three, though, of course, instances are not lacking where a great 
number of forms of irritability are found to reside in the 
same organ, as, for example, in tendrils. In such instances, 
however, the excessive number of the forms of irritability has 
been developed to meet special ecological conditions, bearing 
upon both the nutritive and reproductive processes, either 
directly or indirectly. Furthermore, the organs of the shoot 
may acquire also the power of special reactions to internal 
forces or stimuli, such, for example, as the carpotropic move- 
ments. 

In a consideration of the localization and distribution of the 
property of irritability attention is to be called to the fact that 
the conditions concerned in the nutritive processes of the shoot 
show an invariably wide diffusion in space, while varying from 
zero to maximum in time. Carbon dioxide exists everywhere 
in the atmosphere in uniform proportions and bathes every 
part of the shoot. Sunlight is bounded only by the horizon 
line, and may reach any surface of the shoot in diffuse form. 
The chlorophyll processes may then be carried on by the 
subepidermal tissues in any portion of the shoot, and as a con- 
sequence a greater proportion of the peripheral protoplasm of 
the shoot has developed an irritability to sunlight, although it 
may not always be manifested by organic or external movement, 
or other response. 

The researches of Rothert have shown that a large part of 
the surface of the leaf of Avena and Phalaris exhibits a helio- 
tropic irritability, and some experiments in my own laboratory, 
by Mr. R. E. Squires, demonstrate that the laminae of dicoty- 
ledonous leaves exhibit an equal distribution of sensitiveness 
over their entire surface, and that the leaflets in a compound 
organ are strictly coordinate and equal with respect to their irri- 
tability (22). Those branches of the shoot that have devel- 
oped special or ecological adaptations exhibit an extension of 
the irritable surface corresponding to the limited diffusion or 
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occurrence of possible stimuli, modified to some extent by the 
character and inclusiveness of the reaction. 

Although the motor zones of the shoots do not include as 
large proportions of the plant as the sensory zone, yet the dis- 
tribution is fairly general throughout the growing regions. It 
is possible to induce curvatures in some stems in which growth 
has almost entirely ceased. The curvature, however, is accom- 
panied by a revival of the growth activity. 

The functions of the root are not so numerous as those of 
the shoot, and while the efficient performance of the necessary 
amount of absorption to keep pace with the increase in mass 
and surface of the shoot has demanded a repeated branching, 
yet no segmentation like that of the shoot has occurred. The 
secondary function of the root, fixation, is purely mechanical, and 
the separation of the two functions has not been effected by a 
localization of the functions in different organs, but is an inci- 
dent to the stage or degree of development of these organs. 
Physiologically the basal portion of roots sustains a relation to 
the absorptive system similar to that of the basal portions of 
typical stems to the chlorophyll bearing and reproductive organs. 

In the earlier stages of growth any given portion of the root 
is purely directive, next absorptive, and in later periods is exclu- 
sively fixative. Only in certain special classes of aerial and 
other plants does a separation or isolation occur. The stem, on 
the other hand, is at first directive, and then fixative, and does 
not in any stage of its existence assume the relative importance 
which is to be ascribed to every portion of the root in one 
period of its development. 

In explanation of this different method of development it is to 
be said that the roots have always been surrounded by much more 
uniform conditions in time than the shoot, and in consequence 
have met the necessity for a much narrower range of adaptive 
modifications. But while the range and rapidity of variation of 

‘outward conditions affecting the roots have been much less than 
those of the shoot, yet the inequalities of diffusion and distri- 
bution of the nutritive factors are much greater than those 
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affecting the shoot. Water and food substances lie below the 
surface of the substratum, and the root has developed a highly 
marked form of geotropism, which enables it to penetrate the 
soil. Water and food substances, however, are by no means so 
uniformly distributed as sunlight and carbon dioxide. While 
water exhibits a fairly horizontal distribution in quantity, yet so 
far as its actual availability is concerned differences correspond- 
ing to the physical characteristics of the soil are to be found. 
The vertical distribution is modified in the same manner. The 
mineral food substances present no system or uniformity of dis- 
tribution whatever. As a matter of fact the masses of food sub- 
stances may and do lie in all possible directions from the absorb- 
ent zone of the apical portion of the root. In order to reach 
such irregularly distributed masses of nutritive substances it is 
evidently necessary that the root should develop an irritability 
to a much greater number of forces than any member or organ 
of the shoot, and furthermore it is evident that all the forms of 
irritability thus acquired must be located in the apical portion 
of the root, the proper directive activity of which only is con- 
cerned with the absorptive processes. The coincidence of sev- 
eral forms of irritability within such narrow limits has necessi- 
tated differentiations in another direction from that offered by 
the shoot. The differentiation of the shoot resulted in a tend- 
ency to separate the different forms of irritability with their 
attendant mechanisms. The increase of the efficiency of the root 
has resulted in the acquisition of a constantly increasing number 
of forms of irritability, within a limited mass of tissue, the mech- 
anism of which must necessarily be identical. Still further this 
has resulted, of course, in the differentiation of the separate parts 
of the mechanism and increase of its delicacy of reaction. This 
may be held to apply to all similar arrangements, especially in 
the ecological reactions shown by the so-called ‘‘sensitive”’ plants. 


V. IRRITABLE ORGANIZATION OF THE ROOT. 


On account of the fact that the irritable mechanism of roots 
is located in the embryonic region of the organ, no distinct 
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morphological characters can be assigned to the various organs 
of irritability. As a matter of fact the differentiation is entirely 
physiological, as it will be, indeed, in all organs in which the 
irritability is only a temporary character. It is therefore impos- 
sible to do more than to determine the relative position of the 
masses of cells in which in turn the various parts of this com- 
plex function are located. 


VI. FORCES ACTING AS STIMULI IN ROOTS. 


In accordance with the above it is found that the roots react to 
geotropic, heliotropic, thermotropic, hydrotropic, galvanotropic, 
rheotropic, chemotropic, and traumatropic stimuli, besides 
exhibiting rectipetality or autotropism. These terms are used 
in an inclusive sense, without reference to the phase of reaction 
under each form. Under traumatropism are included all of the 
reactions to mechanical stimuli, resulting in contact or injury, as 
well as the action of corrosive chemicals. It is to be noted that 
many roots do not exhibit all of the forms of irritability enu- 
merated. 

In the study of the mechanism of curvatures which forms a 
part of this paper I have examined geotropic, rheotropic, and 
traumatropic curvatures, and since no essential difference could 
be detected, chief attention was paid to curvatures obtained by 
geotropism. 


VII. THE SENSORY ZONE. 

The history of the researches bearing upon the location of 
the sensitive tissue of the root is a long one, and begins with 
Darwin’s experiments in which decapitated roots were found to 
be incapable of response to the forces to which they usually react 
(4). The pathological condition induced by the decapitation 
made the conclusion that the sensitive tissue was located in the 
extreme apex unsafe, and it was bitterly opposed by Sachs (28), 
Detlefsen, and others, and it was not entirely determined beyond 
doubt until the recent brilliant experiments of Pfeffer (21), in 
which it was shown that if a root were forced to grow in a bent 
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tube in such a manner that the section 1 to 2™™ in length, includ- 
ing the punctum vegetationis, assumed a position at right angles to 
the axis of the basal portion, and then placed in such position 
that the bent apex was in a position of equilibrium, no excita- 
tion occurred. A concise history of the various researches deal- 
ing with the localization of the sensitive tissue, previous to the 
experiments of Pfeffer, was given by Rothert in 1894 (21). 

The result of all the investigations upon the matter shows 
that the mass of sensitive tissue is located in the peripheral por- 
tion of the punctum vegetationis. The excision of a mass of cells 
not-exceeding .5™™ removes this zone of sensitive tissue 
entirely from the roots of Zea mats, and since the penetration of 
the growing zone beyond the outer layers produces other effects 
besides those due to irritability, it may be assumed that the 
sensitive tissue is in the form of a cup with walls consisting of a 
few layers of cells only. Furthermore, the cells of the walls of 
the cup acquire the special power of reception of outward stimuli 
shortly after their formation, and retain it for a short time only, 
during which time the punctum vegetationis moves forward 
and forms new layers in front of them. This period in most 
roots extends over a few hours only. After this time, these cells 
lose the power of converting impinging forces into impulses, and 
retain only the primitive forms common to all. Whether or not 
this specialized mass of cells, or rather the cells in the special- 
ized stage, are arranged as a complex organ, in which the indi- 
vidual and separate action of the cells is necessary, or whether 
each individual cell is capable of giving rise to the force consti- 
tuting an impulse, has not been ascertained, since insurmounta- 
ble technical difficulties stand in the way of a determination of 
the matter. It appears more likely, however, that the concerted 
and organized action of a number of the protoplasts of the irrita- 
ble zone is indispensable, especially in such reactions as those of 
geotropism. 

This conclusion is favored by results obtained by Spalding in 
his study of traumatropic curvatures (28). He says: 


It soon became evident that the nature, direction, and extent of the wound 
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constitute an important factor. . . . . If the tip of a root is cut off square 
across, it does not exhibit traumatropic curvatures, but if cut obliquely it 
becomes curved, provided the cut is made to the right depth. . . . . Itis 
plain that in order to induce traumatropic curvature with certainty by oblique 
cutting away of tissue at the apex, the cut must be made deep enough to 
affect the growing point itself. It is perfectly plain that the root cap may be 
cut deeply without curvature following. 


In my own work some experiments were made in an effort to 
bound the sensory zone. A root tip of Zea, branded in such manner 
that nearly all of the root cap was killed, as well as a sector of 
tissue beginning .5™" back of the apex of the growing point and 
extending obliquely across, intersecting both sides of the cylin- 
der of periblem and including the entire apical part of the grow- 
ing point (fig. 7), exhibited marked curvature a few hours later. 





Fig. 1 FIG. 2 


Fig. 1. Diagram showing extent of injury by branding, producing a curva- 
ture in a root of Zea. 


Fig. 2. Diagram showing extent of injury by branding, producing a curva- 
ture in a root of Pisum. 


In another instance, a root of Pisum, branded in such man- 
ner that the entire root tip and a sector .4™™ in length (axially) 
cutting both sides of the cylinder of periblem at an angle of 30°, 
produced a curvature (fig. 2). A strong curvature was exhib- 
ited by a root of Phoenix from which a thin slice from the outer 
layer of the cortex back of the punctum vegetationis had been 
removed (fig. 3). In like manner, a radial incision in the cor- 
tex of a root of Arisaema at a distance of 1.5°™ from the tip gave 
a decided reaction (fig. ¢). These results suggest that the sen- 
‘sitive zone includes that portion of the periblem lying basal to 
the perpendicular through the axis of the root at the growing 
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point, and that this tissue is in the form of a cone shaped cup, 
the rounded bottom of which is extremely thin, or is wholly 
absent. 

As a matter of fact, it appears from the results at hand that 
the punctum vegetationis does not form a part of the sensory zone. 
Some further investigations upon this point are in progress. It 
is highly improbable that the growing point, shielded by the 
thick root cap, should have acquired any special irritability to 











Fic. 3. Diagram showing extent of excision producing curvature in a root 
of Phoenix dactylifera. 


Fic. 4. Diagram showing location and extent of incision producing curva- 
turé in a root of Arisaema triphyllum. 


external forces, particularly of a mechanical nature. It is to be 
remembered that the specialized receptive zone of the root tip is 
a physiological, not a morphological differentiation. This zone 
resides in the embryonic tissue during a limited number of hours 
only, and moves steadily forward. Furthermore, this single zone 
is capable of the reception of stimuli of all the classes to which 
the root as a whole reacts, eight in number. It is to be noted 
that in irritable mechanisms of such character the phenomena of 
accommodation may not occur. The residence of the special 
forms of irritability is too brief to permit the protoplasm to 
recover from continued stimuli. In the root the period of irrita- 
bility is but little greater than the latent period. 

This region, capable of receiving special stimuli and origina- 
ting motor impulses, has been termed the perceptive zone. 1 am 
unable to trace such an application of the term to its origin, but 
find that it has been in use in the publications of the botanical 
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institute at Leipzig since 1893 (18). Such a usage of the term 
is not in harmony with the meaning of “perception” in the 
domain of psychology, since here it is used to denote a much 
higher form of activity, coupled with the presence of conscious- 
ness, or a much higher form of consciousness than is exhibited 
by roots, and the use of the word “perception” to denote any 
of its functions is therefore wrong and misleading. It is evident 
that the most appropriate term must be derived from the term 
sensor. The following use of the term by Clifford (3, 2: 108) 
will illustrate quite fully the significance of the term: 

Various combinations of disturbances in the sensor tract lead to the appro- 
priate combination of disturbances in the motor tract. 

I have therefore denoted this specially irritable zone as the 
sensory zone. Some sharp distinctions exist between the general 
nature of the sensory zone of roots and that of tendrils and other 
special forms of irritable organs, in which a similar coincidence 
of several forms of irritability occurs. In the latter, the sensory 
zone is composed of morphologically differentiated protoplasts 
which retain their directive function during the entire period of 
activity of the organ of which they form a part, and although 
they give rise to impulses in response to several classes of stim- 
uli, the reaction, with minor modifications, is invariable in kind 
and direction, and shows differences in degree due to the 
specialization of the motor tracts, which retain their function 
during the activity of the member of which they are a part. In 
roots, on the other hand, the sensory function moves steadily 
from protoplast to protoplast, as also does the motor function ; 
and while the sensory zone converts many different classes of 
stimuli into motor impulses, yet the reaction is by no means 
invariably the same. The root may move toward or away from 
the different stimuli, or may move toward an amount of stimulus, 
constituting its optimum, and move away from a greater intensity 
of force. The greater inclusiveness of the purpose of the root 
is of course accountable for the wider range of reaction; and it is 
also to be said that it is a natural result of morphological neces- 
sity and physiological economy. 
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VIII. THE LATENT PERIOD. 


The latent period embraces the time necessary for the con- 
version of the external force into an impulse, the transmission of 
the impulse to the motor zone, and the changes in the motor 
zone necessary to exert a bending force upon the root. 

Although no special and exact measurements of the latent 
period were made in my experiments, yet it was found in plants, 
such as Pisum and Phaseolus, in which a primary medulla is 
formed and the mechanical tissues of the motor zone are thus in 
the form of a tube, the latent period was from three to five hours. 
On the other hand, in such roots as those of Zea and other 
monocotyledonous plants, in which the fibro-vascular tissue is in 
the form of a solid cylinder of less diameter than the tube in 
Phaseolus, it would present far less resistance to the action of the 
cortex. The latent period of Zea is from one to two hours. It is 
to be borne in mind that in all such observations the roots were 
under conditions which retard curvature. The latent period of 
roots in the soil must be somewhat less. Chas. Darwin notes 
distinct curvatures in the roots of many plants, in response to 
contact, in five to nine hours (4). The movement had made 
great progress (20-30°) on the lapse of this period after excita- 
tion. It is evident that wide variations will be shown in the 
length of time between excitation and reaction. 

The manner in which impulses are conducted from the sen- 
sory to the motor zone is a matter which may not be determined 
exactly. The entire mass of protoplasts between the sensory 
zone and the motor zone are in a state of intense metabolism 
and vigorous growth, and are not entirely separated by the 
imperfect and newly formed walls. The distance separating the 
two zones may be as great as I to 2™™ in some roots in a state 
of very rapid elongation, while in others the two regions must 
nearly join; indeed, it is conceivable that they may overlap in 
certain cases (see ‘‘motor zone”’). 

The determination of the method of transmission is a matter 
which must wait upon a great advance in knowledge of the 
physiology of the cell. 
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The assumption is justified that the great difference in the 
latent period is due to the greater mechanical inertia to be over- 
come in Phaseolus than in Zea, and that only a comparatively 
small proportion of it is concerned in the production and tranis- 
mission of the impulse. That many changes preliminary to 
curvature do ensue is suggested by the results of Kirchner (11), 
who found that a marked difference was to be noted between the 
specific gravity of the tissues of the convex and concave sides 
of a root in one to two hours after stimulation, or long before 
the slightest curvature was to be seen. 


IX. THE MOTOR ZONE. 


The region of the rout which exhibits curvature is to be 
termed the motor zone. Hofmeister asserted that the region 
capable of curvature occupies a position immediately back of 
the root cap, and found by twenty measurements that it lies at 
a distance of 1.75 to 3™™ from the tip of the root cap in roots of 
Pisum (10). Frank (8), N. J. C. Miiller (15), and Cieselski 
(1), on the other hand, held that the curvature occurs in the 
region of greatest growth; and Sachs (27), in consideration of 
these conflicting views, asserts that the entire growing region of 
the root participates in the action, and that naturally the region 
of most rapid elongation exhibits the curvature of the shortest 
radius. The proper determination of this matter is of the great- 
est importance in the consideration of the mechanism of curva- 
ture. If the entire growing region participates in the movement 
it would be a very weighty bit of evidence in favor of the theory 
that curvature results purely from growth, to the exclusion of 
any idea of ductile extension. If, however, only a special 
region is concerned the case is left open for the interposition of 
specialized action on the part of the root. This specialized 
action might consist of accelerated growth or might consist in 
changes in extensibility of the walls. 

An examination of my preparations reveals the fact that the 
‘region of greatest curvature lies in that portion of the root 
where the energy of the periblem or cortex has become diverted 
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from cell division to cell enlargement, and where the walls 
exhibit the greatest extensibility. The forward edge of this 
zone lies at a distance of 2 to 2.4™" from the forward limit of 
the punctum vegetationis in Zea. The measurements were made 
of sections of roots which had been under geotropic excitation 
for three hours and were then killed in chromic acid. During 
this time the region forward of the motor zone had doubtless 
increased in length at its usual rate, and the measurements thus 
include an increment of growth amounting to 10 to 15 per cent. 
of the total length given. This fact has been wholly disregarded 
in the determinations hitherto made of the location of the 
motor zone. The distance from the tip to the region of curva- 
ture often measures 8 to 20™ twenty-four hours after excitation. 
The excitation sets certain forces in play in a region at a certain 
distance from the tip at the time of excitation. The apical 
region continues to elongate, and by the time the motion 
becomes visible the apex has extended its own length consider- 
ably. 

That the curvature does not extend over the entire region of 
growth according to its condition is to be seen in a comparison 
of the curvatures obtained mechanically and those resulting 
from the geotropic reactions. Sachs has urged as objection to 
the localization of the motor zone the argument that many of 
the results pointing to this conclusion have been obtained from 
abnormal conditions, the foremost of which he assumes as the 
placing of the root in such position that its tip projects above 
the horizontal. He assumes that the greatest geotropic stimu- 
lation is obtained when the tip is horizontal. This has been 
disproven by recent investigations, which have demonstrated 
that geotropic excitation increases in force as the tip approaches 
the vertical pointing upward. 

Sachs urged that the curvature obtained by roots placed in 
such position underwent minor excitation, in accordance with 
his theory that the entire growing region is geotropically sensi- 
tive as well as motile. The recent confirmation of Darwin’s 
theory of the localization of the irritable cells in the apex of the 
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root renders these objections invalid, since it is the relation of 
the sensory zone only to the vertical which affects the move- 
ment. 

If the curvature is distributed according to the rapidity of | 
growth the geotropic curvatures should, according to the theory 
of Sachs, resemble those obtained by a mechanical curvature of 
the root, since the normal extensibility of the walls may be 
assumed to be in direct proportion to the rapidity of elongation. 
The curves obtained by mechanical bending of roots are not in 
accordance with those attributed by Sachs to geotropism. The 
radius of curvature is shortest in the region of most rapid growth 
and gradually elongates in both directions. In geotropic curva- 
tures, however, the difference between the radii of curvature of 
the forward portion of the region of rapid growth and the apical 
and basal portions is abrupt and marked, showing that a special 
region has effected the greater part of the curvature. In this 
region the cortical and vascular cells have not attained more 
than 25 to 35 per cent. of their final length. The minor curva- 
ture, which includes the basal and apical portions of the root, 
may be explained entirely as mechanical results of the disturb- 
ance of tensions by the action of the cells of the specialized zone, 
and, as a matter of fact, are reproduced exactly in mechanical 
curvatures. At any rate these minor curvatures actually disap- 
pear with the fixation of the organ in its new position. In con- 
clusion of this detail, it is to be said that the formation of a 
sharper break or angle required by Sachs to establish the theory 
of a localized motor zone is not consequential in a body so plas- 
tic as the growing portion of the root. 

In connection with the question of localization of curvatures 
the facts obtained as to the behavior of a root in recurvatures 
are of value. It has been quite generally asserted and received 
that if a geotropically excited root were allowed to effect only a 
small amount of curvature, and then placed in a position which 
would induce a curvature exactly opposite, the first curve would 
be obliterated. 

I have directed some experiments to this phase of the ques- 
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tion in the following manner: Seedlings of Zea were placed in 
such position that the roots were pointing nearly vertically 
upward for a period of five hours and a curvature of 50° had 
ensued. At this time the root was reversed and placed in such 
position that a curvature would be induced in exactly the oppo- 
site direction. This curvature was allowed to proceed for fif- 
teen hours, until it was much more marked than in the first 
instance. The roots were then killed and hardened in chromic 
acid in the usual manner. The sections thus obtained show that 
such curvatures cannot be obliterated (see table XII). 

’ While in most roots the motor zone lies forward of the root 
hairs, sometimes the hairs may attain considerable length 
before the curvature is entirely accomplished. In Zeathe papilla 
like extensions were to be seen often in the apical part of the 
motor zone three hours after excitation, and the tubes had 
attained a length equal to many times their diameter in curva- 
tures eight hours after excitation. That is to say, the zone of 
root hairs had moved forward until it embraced the region of 
curvature before motion had entirely ceased. No difference 
of structure or form could be made out between those of the 
convex and concave sides. It is to be seen that the movement 
would often result in the rupture of the hairs on the region of 
curvature, especially on the convex side. 

In this zone the annular vessels are represented by great cells 
with a length of 0.75 to 1.™, and a diameter of 0.2 to 0.3™™. 
The nuclei are still present and a distinct lining layer. The 
remaining vascular elements are still in the form of elongated 
cells in which the protoplasmic content and no differentiation of 
the wall have appeared. The cortical parenchyma is in the form 
of short cylindrical cells with the ends in some instances slightly 
rounded and in others distinctly plane. 


X. THE MECHANISM OF CURVATURE. 


In the examination of the curvatures of roots in order to 
determine the forces active in producing curvature I have used 
specimens of Zea mais, Phaseolus vulgaris, Pisum sativum, Ari- 
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saema triphyllum, and Phoenix dactylifera. On account of the fact 
that Zea has been used in so many researches of this character, 
and because so many of the minor features are well known, | 

have taken it through every phase of treatment. 

It is universally admitted on all hands that the forces actually 
productive of curvatures are manifested in the newly formed 
cortex of the convex side of the root, and the point upon which 
question is raised is whether the elongation of the cortical cells 
is due to actual growth of cells or is due to a sudden induced 
ductility and elasticity of the longitudinal membranes. As will 
be seen below my results give direct evidence upon this point. 

The first direct work upon this point was done by Cieselski 
(1), who concluded that the changes in the motor zones of 
curving roots consist chiefly ina greatly exaggerated increase 
in size in all directions of the cells (of the cortex) of the convex 
side, and not only a decreased growth of the cells of the concave 
side, but also a compression of these cells. The cells of the 
convex side are enlarged in all three axes, and the cells of the 
concave side in every axis are below the average size, while the 
walls are wrinkled and folded. Since Cieselski’s work has been 
‘made the basis of so much recent work which must be corrected 
in the light of my own results, I quote his paragraph contain- 
ing this matter in full, and reproduce the figure showing the 
structure of a curved root. 

Schon die der Untersuchung des Langschnittes einer solchen stark ge- 
kriimmten Wurzel fallt es auf, dass die Zellen der Epidermis und des Rinden- 
parenchyms der unteren concaven Kante vielfach gegeneinander verschoben, 
keilformig zusammengedruckt sind, und nicht selten Falten in den aiisseren 
Conturen des concaven Bogens erscheinen, wahrend die obere convexe Kante 
eine gleichmassige Spannung und stark ausgepragte, regelmassige Entwick- 
elung der entsprechenden Zellen zeigt. Das mikroskopische Bild iiberzeugt 
uns hiernach mit voller Bestimmtheit, dass die an der convexen Seite 
gelegenen Zellen eine abnorme Streckung nach allen Richtungen erlitten und 
dadurch die Zellen der concaven Kante nicht nur an der entsprechenden Ver- 
grésserung gehindert, sondern sogar comprimirt haben, wie dies die vielfachen 
wir nun die Grosse der Zellen an den beiden Kanten genauer, so finden wir, 
dass die der convexen nicht blos der Lange nach, sondern auch nach den 
beiden anderen Dimensionen weit iiber das normale Mass ausgedehnt haben, 
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wahrend die Zellen der concaven Kante zusammengedruckt erscheinen und in 
ihren drei Achsen bei weitem hinter dem Mittel zuriickgeblieben sind. Vergl. 
fig. g. (Plate XXVIII, M.) 

Aus vielen Messungen, die ich an stark gekriimmten Wurzeln ausge- 
fiihrt habe, fiihre ich nur eine beliebige an; die Werthe sind hier das Mittel 
aus je 5 Messungen, und zwar betreffen diese nur die erste an der Epidermis 
gelegene Schicht des Rindenparenchyms der beiden Kanten der Kriimm- 
ungsstelle und dann einer Region weiter unten, wo die Wurzel gerade senkrecht 
abwirts sich entwickelt hat; es ist noch zu bemerken dass alle Zellen bereits 
ihr Wachstum vollendet haben. 

Die Grosse der Zellen der erwahnten Schicht betrug: 


Lange Breite Dicke 
an der convexen Kante, - - = o.125™™ 0.045™™ 0.042™™ 
an der concaven Kante, - - - - 0.020™™ 0.025™™ 0.026™™ 
bei normaler Ausbildung - - - 0.099™™ 0.035™™ 0.032™ 


Cieselski’s assertions were not fully confirmed by Sachs’ work 
of the following year. Some incomplete observations by Sachs 
pointed to the conclusion that curvature was accompanied by an 
accelerated increase of the radial diameter of the cortical cells 
of the concave side, and a retardation of the radial increase of 
the cortical cells of the convex side. He says (24, p. 469): 

Einige noch zu vervollstandigende Beobachtungen (s. oben) weisen darauf 
hin, dass die Retardation des Langenwachstums auf der Unterseite mit einer 
Steigerung, die Beschleunigung des Langenwachstums auf der Oberseite mit 
einer Beeintrachtigung des Wachstums in radialen Richtung verbunden ist ; 
die Zellen der concaven Seite machen auf den Beobachter den Eindruck als 
ob sie in der Langsrichtung comprimirt, daher in die Querrichtung erweitert, 
der die convexen Seite dagegen als waren sie in der Liangsrichtung gezerrt 
und dabei verengert; dabei stehen die Querwande der Zellen der concaven 
Rinde radial, in der convexen Seite sind schief und prosenchymatisch zuge- 
Spitzt. 

This conclusion is based upon the following measurements. 
Roots of Vicia were allowed to curve for fourteen hours, and 
then the distance between marks previously placed upon it were 
taken by readings with the microscope. 


VICIA FABA. 


Amount of growth in length 
Convex side, - = ‘i e 5.8™™ 
Concave side, - F e z - 2.3mm 
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Median line, - - - : P 4.3m" 
Normal root, - - z ‘ - 5.5mm 
Acceleration of convex side, - . °.3m™ 
Retardation of concave side, - - - 2.7mm 
Retardation of middle line, - - Eee 


In a number of measurements of the length of the cells of 
the cortex of the convex and concave sides Sachs found the 
convex exceeded the concave in these ratios of 1:1.6, 1:1.8, 
1:2, and 1:3.4. It was to be said, therefore, that the cortex of 
the concave side gains in length and breadth at the same time, 
but at a rate much below the normal. This statement has also 
been held to apply to all tendrils by Sachs as well as de Vries. 

Noll has also paid some attention to the comparative changes 
in the size and contours of the convex and concave sides of 
curving shoots (1888) of dicotyledonous and monocotyledonous 
plants. He has from the beginning of his researches steadily 
advocated the theory that curvatures were due to an induced 
increase in the ductility of the membranes of the convex side, 
and has adduced some very conclusive evidence in his most 
recent paper on the subject (1895). 

In the descriptions of the actual contours of the motile cells 
in the zone of curvature he confirms Cieselski’s view, that the 
cells of the convex side increase in every diameter so far as 
stems are concerned.’ Thus, he says (15, p. 526): 





Wie eine genaue mikroscopische Untersuchung, oft aber auch schon der 
erste Anblick lehrt, werden die Zellen der Konvexseiten bei der Kriimmung 
nicht nur langer, sondern auch breiter und héher. Wenn auch die Zunahme 
in der einen Dimensionen doch zuweilen das Doppelte erreichen und iiber- “ 
treffen, wie es besonders bei Grasknoten oft wahrzunehmen ist. 

This statement is confirmed by drawings made with a camera 
lucida, and must therefore be accepted as a fact. However, 
none of these drawings include sections of roots. A measure- 
ment of the drawings shows that in the radial diameter of the 
epidermal cells of the grass the concave exceeds the convex in 
the ratio 1.1 to 1, and in the epidermal cells of the Vicia in the 
ratio 77:66. A similar relation is to be seen in some later 
reproductions (16, pp. 73, 74) of the radial outlines of the epi- 
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dermis and collenchyma of the curving region of stems of 
Vicia Faba. Cieselski’s results were based upon experiments 
with Zea, Vicia, and Ervum lens, and Sachs’ results upon Pisum, 
Phaseolus, Cucurbita, Quercus, Polygonum, Lepidium, Zea, 
Triticum, Vicia, and A¢ésculus. So far as I have examined the 
above mentioned species my conclusions as to the behavior of 
the cortical cells of the convex side agree with those obtained 
by Sachs. But in material, such as the roots of Phoenix, pre- 
senting different mechanical conditions I have found an action 
of the convex side similar to that wrongly ascribed to Zea by 
Cieselski. I am at a loss to account for his mistake in the 
matter. 


XI. SCOPE OF EXPERIMENTS. 

In addition to the experimental results adduced in the pre- 
ceding portions of this paper, chief attention has been paid to 
the collection of data bearing upon the mechanism of curvature, 
with reference to the character of the changes ensuing in the 
motor zone during curvature. To this end a series of experi- 
ments was devised by which reaction curvatures were obtained 
in the following manner: Geotropic curvatures were obtained 
by placing seedlings in such position that the radicle pointed 
nearly vertically upward, and the curved portions, inclusive of 





the apex, were taken, some at three, others at eight, twenty, and 
seventy hours after the excitation began. The roots were in 
moist air, sawdust, or earth, at temperatures between 16 and 20° 
C. Mechanically curved preparations of the motor zone were 
made as follows: Two pins were driven in a plate of moist 
cork at a distance apart slightly in excess of the diameter of the 
apical portion of the root. The root was thrust between these 
pins in such manner that when the basal portion was moved to 
one side a curvature would be produced in the motor zone. To 
accomplish the bending a third pin, placed against the side of 
the root, was slowly moved laterally until the root was bent 
at right angles when the pin was thrust in the cork, and the 
entire preparation immersed in a hardening solution. Some 
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illuminating comparisons were obtained from this material. 
In order to determine, if possible, the nature of the changes 
induced in the motor zone previous to reaction, seedlings were 
placed in such position that the radicles pointed nearly vertically 
upward. After a time, approximately equal to the latent period 
of the organ, the motor zone was bent mechanically in the plane 
in which curvature would have ensued if the roots had been 
allowed to react normally. The bending and killing was accom- 
plished as above. 

Traumatropic curvatures were produced for the study of the 
motor and sensory zones as follows: The tips of roots were 
touched with acetic acid or a hot rod, or cut with a razor in the 
manner described by Spalding (28), and then the seedling 
was placed in a moist chamber or moist sawdust. Roots which 
were to be placed in the moist chamber could be branded by 
means of a glass rod heated in the yellow gas flame. The 
adhering portion of carbon served to mark the location and 
direction of the branding. It is to be said that in general trau- 
matropic reactions exhibit a much longer latent period than 
those of geotropism. In some instances branded roots were 
placed in such position as to be geotropically excited at the 
time, although no uniform acceleration of curvature was thus 
obtained. 

So far as the information of the writer is concerned, it does 
not appear that any attempt has been made to obtain the 
anatomical details and stature of the cells of the motor zone in 
a root in which the curvature recently produced has been 
straightened by an excitation in the opposite direction. No 
exact. data are accessible, but almost all of the writers who have 
deait with the subject are unanimous in the agreement that 
young curvatures may be straightened and equalized. The 
material bearing upon this point was obtained by placing root 
tips pointing upward until various angles of geotropic curvature 
had been formed, and then by a half revolution of the basal 
portion of the root upon its axis and the proper lateral adjust- 
ment, the tip was brought into a position similar to the original 
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with respect to the vertical, but with the excitation tending to 
induce curvature in the opposite direction. The results obtained 
from the sections of roots thus treated form by no means the 
least important part of this paper. 


XJI. PREPARATION OF SECTIONS. 


In the determination of changes in the motor zone it is of 
the greatest importance to kill and fix the tissues with no dis- 
turbance of the existing relations of the membranes, and to cut 
sections in the plane of curvature through a region embracing 
the root cap and the region lying between it and the motor zone, 
and a portion of the root basal to the motor zone. Further- 
more, it is highly desirable that the sections made under differ- 
ent conditions should be made permanent and held for 
comparison. Simple as this matter may seem, it does not 
appear to have been done by any of my predecessors. The 
roots were killed, hardened, and fixed in a 1 per cent. solution 
of chromic acid, in which they were allowed to remain for 
twenty-four hours. After careful removal from the chromic 
acid, they were placed in perforated porcelain cylinders, washed 
for twenty-four hours in running water, then successively trans- 
ferred through a series of alcohols to 90 per cent., and into a 
weak solution of Bismarck brown in commercial alcohol. The 
roots were allowed to remain in the stain two or three days, and 
were then washed out for twenty-four hours in absolute alcohol, 
and were transferred through mixtures of alcohol and xylol and 
paraffin into the paraffin bath at 50° C. Six hours later they 
were embedded, sections cut on a Minot microtome, fixed to the 
slide with collodion and clove oil, cleared with turpentine and 
mounted in Canada balsam in oil of cajeput. This method was 
found to give most excellent results. The walls were deeply 
stained, while the protoplasm and nucleus took up the dye only 
sparingly. The color is especially well adapted to photomicro- 
graphic reproduction. 
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XIII. MEASUREMENTS AND OBSERVATIONS. 


Many hundreds of sections were obtained and are still pre- 
served. From the measurements made from them representa- . 
tive tables have been selected and are given below. These tables, 
together with the notes which follow, were made with a view to 
determine the changes in form and size of the cells of the con- 
vex and concave sides. In tissues of this character it is diffi- 
cult to make any comparative measurements of the relative 
thickness of the walls. The figures represent. divisions of the 
eyepiece micrometer and have an actual value of .002857™™. 


TABLE I. 


Median longitudinal section of reot excited geotropically for three hours 
and curved through an angle of 60°. The quantities are given in the nearest 
integer. 


MEASUREMENTS OF LENGTH OF CELLS OF CONVEX SIDE. 


Apical Basal Average 
(Ep) 35 30 20 50 40 2 20 43.35. 
(2) 27 54 56 70 95 53 45 os 57. 
(3) 54 30 30 50 30 60 oe ae 42. 
(4) 51 43 48 53 76 54 60 os 56. 
(5) 35 35 40 40 30 38 50 300 37. 
(6) 33 33 54 95 35 30 60 « 48. 
(7) 30 25 30 30 28 2 36 54-33 
(8) 40 40 40 33 35 35 25 . 37. 
Average length of cells, - - - - - - 43-3 


MEASUREMENTS OF LENGTH OF CELLS OF CONCAVE SIDE. 


Apical Basal Average 
(Ep) 15 15 21 30 20 35 15 28 20 22. 
(2) 22 30 18 23 27 30 25 30 2 25. 
(3) 28 50 2 40 30 22 40 SI 55 40. 
(4) 20 25 46 43 40 30 20 45 50 38. 
(5) 32 33 26 58 40 50 30 24 2 35. 
(6) 18 28 28 30 40 30 20 25 20 28. 
(7) 28 30 22 25 32 43. 40 2 45 32. 
(8) 15 25 15 18 fe) 35 15 20 22 19. 


Average length of cells, - - - - - . 29.9 
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TABLE II. 





Ww 
Ww 
Wn 


Tangential longitudinal section of root geotropically excited for three 


hours and curved through 60°. 


formed cortex. 


MEASUREMENTS OF 


Apical 
(Ep) 25 23 
(2) 30 40 
(3) 30 50 
(4) 30 30 
(5) 40 45 
(6) 33 40 
(7) 25 45 
(8) 45 25 
(9) 21 25 
(10) 22 22 
(11) 30 36 
(12) 36 40 
(13) 20 16 
(14) 20 15 
(15) 18 30 

Apical 
25 25 


MEASUREMENTS OF 


Apical 
(15) 25 25 
(14) 25 21 
(fay) ce 28 
(12) 20 10 
(11) 35 40 
(10) 16 20 
(9) 15 15 
(8) 28 22 


(7) 28 25 
(6) 30 35 
(5) 28 30 
(4) 20 20 
(3) 

(2) 

(Ep) 


25 
50 
62 
33 
44 
20 
40 
28 


30 
26 
30 
20 
30 
20 


18 
20 
36 


LENGTH OF CELLS OF 


45 40-25 
45 55 58 
60 40 37 


65 40 30 
40 45 45 


20 25 26 
3 30 50 
32 2 30 
32 34 33 
30 26 30 
20 22 2 
30 34 36 
15 15 28 


40 36 34 
22 34S 34 
MEDIAN. 


25 24 32 


LENGTH OF CELLS 


30 35 36 


20 30 26 
30 31 30 
II 30 Io 
20 30 30 
30 30 
40 40 25 
28 32 40 
18 20 20 
8 20 22 
25 30 34 
26 26 28 


35 
60 
35 
40 
50 
30 
65 
30 
23 
28 
23 
38 
30 
34 
32 


CONVEX SIDE 


Average length of cells of convex side, - - 
Average length of cells of concave side, 


The section lay entirely within the newly 


Average 


35-54 
48.3 
45. 
38.5 
44.87 
26.75 
39.12 
34-45 


~ 


5 
“/* 


26.66 


oo 


NW 
lie 
N 


ON 
Ww 
MN 


Nu - NW WN 


Oo 


Average 


26.2 


Average 
31.37 
26.66 
29.87 
21.11 
sh. 
24.77 
28.11 


NM W 
wm ut Ww 


Basal 
46 55 
40 
50 
40 
30 a4 
4045 
20 20 
30 26 
2 38 
40 40 
30 
34 
Basal 
30 
F CONCAVE SIDE. 
Basal 
32 
35 
36 28 
35 43 
37 37 
25 21 
22 40 
25 20 
30 
36 


eC 2 > 


NN NM ON 
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TABLE III. 


Median longitudinal section of root of Zea excited geotropically three 
hours and curved through 60°. 


MEASUREMENTS OF WIDTH OF CELLS OF CONVEX SIDE. 


Apical Basal Average 
(Ep) 12 13 14 12 12 12 13 10 10 14: 
(2) 6 6 7 9 8 8 7 +10 7 755 
(3) 7 7 : 8 7 7 4 4 5 6. 
(4) 7 5 6 > 5 9 6 8 7. 
(5) 7 7 4 3 5 7 5 5 8 7. 
(6) 7 7 5 4 6 6 5 7 9 6. 
(7) 10 II 9 6 8 5 8 Io 10 8.5 
(8) 5 8 9 5 7 6 8 5 6 6.5 
Average width of cells, - - : - - - 7.56 
MEASUREMENTS OF WIDTH OF CELLS OF CONCAVE SIDE. 
Apical . Basal Average 
(Ep) 12 II 12 II fe) II II il ig 
(2) 8 9 6 7 8 12 12 12 Q. 
(3) 7 8 8 9 10 9 5 5 9.5 
(4) 7 6 5 7 4 9 10 7 7. 
(5) 5 5 4 3 4 8 8 8 5.5 
(6) 6 7 8 8 7 6 7 8 7 
(7) fe) 10 9 9 9 10 8 7 9: 
(8) 8 8 9 10 9 8 8 IO a 9. 
Average width of cells, - - - - - - 8.25 
TABLE IV. 


Table showing comparisons of average lengths of cells of convex and 
concave sides of root of Zea mais, geotropically excited for three hours and 
curved through 60°. The rows of cells are numbered from the epidermis 
toward the center of the root. 


MEDIAN LONGITUDINAL SECTION. 








Ep fata] s| ela fe] s | = 





Convex 35 57 


33 37 
Concave 22 25 


38 35 28 32 19 




















42 | 56 37 48 
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TANGENTIAL LONGITUDINAL SECTION. 








me |-|s|+«{s|6| 2 











Convex | 36 48 45 38.5| 44.8] 26.7 | 39 | 34 | 27 26.6 
Concave | .. i es 27 29.7| 20.7] 23 | 27 | 28 | 24 








An examination of the sections from —— 

which the above measurements were made 

reveals the fact that the distance from the 

apex of the growing point to the cross sec- 

tion exhibiting the shortest radius of curva- 

ture is 2™"; from the apex to the beginning 

of the region of curvature 1.5™™. At this 

point the root is 1™™ in diameter. The 

epidermal cells of the concave side appear 

densely granular. The greater number of 

the nuclei in the cortex of the concave side 

appear to lie on the peripheral side of the 

cells, though not always substantiated by 

actual count. The axial diameter of the 

cortical cells is smaller than that of the 

convex side, though no great compression A 

has been exerted in this plane, since no fold- Fic. 5. Longitu- 
ings were observable in the longitudinal dinal sections through 


walls. The radial cross walls were of a con- CU‘ved portion of a 


er m , ; ; root of Zea three hours 
tour indicative of compression in an axial ie 

after excitation. C, 
convex side; 4A, con- 
ing outline ( fig. 5). cave side (see tables 


I-IV). 


direction and exhibited a wavy or undulat- 


FABLE V. 


Median longitudinal section of root of Zea mazs twenty hours after exci- 
tation began, and after a curvature of 105° had been effected. 


MEASUREMENTS OF LENGTH OF CELLS OF CONVEX SIDE. 


Apical Basal Average 
(Ep) 90 40 50 60 120 55 ae ue md 69.2 
(2) 70 40 60 55 go 125 73.3 
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MEASUREMENTS OF LENGTH OF CELLS OF CONVEX SIDE—cont?'d. 


Apical 
(3) 35 30 40 48 55 
(4) 38 38 30 60 80 
(5) 55 33 2 70 50 


(6) 48 30 30 40 40 
(7) 30 32 32 33 23 
(8) 23 20 25 35 30 


Average length of cells, - 


MEASUREMENTS OF LENGTH OF 


Apical 

(Ep) 23 20 20 30 = 18 
(2) 14 +2 20 20 30 
(3) 20 20 26 35 23 
(4) 23. 302 32 
(5) a . : : 

(6) 35 30 28 27 20 
(7) 34 37 30 35 28 


Average length of cells, - 


MEASUREMENTS OF WIDTH OF CELLS OF CONCAVE SIDE. 


Apical 
(Ep) 9 9 9 8 
(2) 8 8 5 5 
(3) 7 6 6 6 
(4) 5 5 4 5 
(5) 10 10 10 II 
(6) 19 14 19 15 
(7) 20 22 2 22 


Average width of cells, 


MEASUREMENTS OF WIDTH OF CELLS OF CONVEX 


Apical 
(Ep) 8 8 . 6 5 
(2) 6 8 8 7 7 
(3) 5 5 3 5 4 
(4) 5 6 6 6 8 
(5 10 9 9 6 6 
(6) 5 4 5 4 6 
(7) 9 10 II 10 10 
(8) 10 9 10 7 10 


Average width of cells, 


“MSI UWI 
wm O N 


ty -> WH + 
wun 


wm 
naoreum om 
ooon @ 


° 


Ww 
= © 


°o 
we NW WH — W 


WwW WN 
"wr = WW HN | 


nee 

es -& nN OOOd” 
no = = _ 
NWM” hee NN O 


nw N WU 


oof fF OM OW 


1 O OwMmuwm 
CODN OUNN Ww 


Basal 


10 
10 
25 
30 
20 


Basal 


Basal 


os 


Basal 


10 
25 
a7 
40 
15 


10 
7 


5 
II 
10 


16 


SIDE. 


Average 


OONNNWNW 


Average 


42.9 
52.3 
49.2 
37-2 
31.4 
28.9 
48.05 


CELLS OF CONCAVE SIDE. 


Average 


19.6 
18.9 


Average 


9.25 
8.25 
6.62 
7 
jE PS | 
15.75 
21.43 
11.4 


5-77 
4.66 
6.44 
5-44 
9.98 
g.11 
6.98 
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TABLE VI. 


Comparison of measurements of rows of cells in median longitudinal 
section of root of Zea excited geotropically for twenty hours and curved 


through 105°. 


MEASUREMENTS OF LENGTH. 





























Sa al acs jae — 
Concave 19.6 18.9 | 29.3 | 28.8 19.2 25.2 31.9 24.7 
Convex 69.2 73:3 42.9 | 52.3 | 49.2 37.2 31.4 48.05 
MEASUREMENTS OF WIDTH. 
- ene nee in 

| Ep. 2 3 4 | 5 6 7 Average 
Concave | 9.25 | 8.25] 6.62 | 7. | mnt | 15.7 | 214 | 11.4 
Convex 5.77 7.22 4.66 | 6.4 7.2 5.4 8 6.98 





An examination of the sections of which measurements are 
given in tables V and VI shows that the distance from the apex 
of the growing point to the cross section having the shortest 
radius of curvature is 2.24™", and the width of the motor zone 
at its forward edge is 1.12™. The length of the cells from 
which the annular vessels will be formed is about two-thirds of 
that of these cells in a region at a distance of 1.5™™ in a basal 
direction from the region of greatest curvature. 

The granular density of the protoplasm of the epidermal 
cells of the concave side is less marked than in younger cur- 
vatures, and the external walls are thickened two to four times 
their former diameter. Root hairs are abundant on the regions 
both apical and basal to the region of greatest curvature, but 
are also wholly absent from che region exhibiting the shortest 
radius of curvature, when the walls are most thickened. The 
sub-epidermal cells are rectangular in outline, with the end walls 
slightly oblique and exhibiting undulating foldings. The rows of 
cells in the fourth to the eighth layers have taken a contour 
indicative of axial compression. The axial walls bulge in a radial 
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direction, and the radial walls are folded more sharply than 
those of the layers near the epidermis, or in the same region in 


younger curvatures. The difference in the 
Cc 


granular densities of the cortical regions of 
a the convex and concave sides has nearly 
disappeared. However, the membranes of 
the entire concave side have become much 
heavier. The epidermal cells of the con- 
vex side, as well as the underlying two or 
three layers, have evidently undergone pas- 
sive stretching. The longitudinal walls have 
been brought closer together, and in some 
instances the appearance of collapse is pres- 
ent. The end walls of the epidermal cells 
are distorted obliquely, but on account of 
their greater thickness do not exhibit the 
sharp foldings of the subepidermal layers. 
The inner layers of the cortical region have 
rounded turgid outlines, and the curves of 
the walls are wavy in outline, indicating that 
these cells have been most active in produc- 
ze ing the elongation of this side of the organ. 
Intercellular spaces are larger and more 
Fic. 6. Longitud- abundant than in the concave side. 
inal sections through The apical portion of the root, 1. 2™™ in 
curved portions of root Jength, has become quite straight, and the tip 
of Zea twenty hours ,, longer exhibits traces of the strain exerted 
after the beginning of : ; : 
ain. Cm by the curving forces when the motion 
side. A, concave side began. The forward limit of the region of 
(see tables V-VI). | curvature is quite sharply marked (fig. 6). 


TABLE VII. 


Median longitudinal section of Zea mais, placed vertically upright and 
curved through 160°. The measurements were made in that portion of the 
root in which the first geotropic excitation occurred, and this part of the cur- 
vature was seventy hours old, and exhibits an angle of go°. 
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MEASUREMENTS OF LENGTH OF CELLS OF CONVEX SIDE. 


Apical Basal Average 
(Ep) 50 55 60 42 30 20 35 40 45 53.1 
(2) 100 40 75 75 115 IIo a aa aA 64.38 
(3) 70 go 80 120 145 85  I1I0 140 ae 105. 
(4) 70 70 80 140 I10~ 100 70 100 ats 92.5 
(5) 110 80 go 50 ~=—s«a50 80 go 60 a4 88.88 
(6) 100 120 45 80 60 110 ee te eC 92.5 
(7) 70 70 80 70 70 80 “a a ts 73.3 E 
(8) 65 50 70 80 45 50 “x 5 es 60. 

Average length of cells - : - . - - 78.75 


MEASUREMENTS OF LENGTH OF CELLS OF CONCAVE SIDE. 


(Ep) 23 22 16 22 16 28 16 mF me 20.4 
(2) 43 40 42 40 40 38 40 ais ta 40.55 
(3) 40 40 65 50 52 48 65 ea a 51.4 
(4) 34 34 1.30 40 40 47 ~ #51 = . 39-7 
ji’ 9 30 30 51 45 40 50 - ie 39-7 
(6) 2 30 45 46 47 35 45 = os 40. 
(7) 38 30 30 45 40 35 35 os - 36.1 
(8) 36 30 20 32 52 41 32 Se ve 34.7 
Average width of cells, - - - - - - 25.28 


MEASUREMENTS OF WIDTH OF CELLS OF CONCAVE SIDE. 
Apical Basal Average 


{Ep) I! 10 12 II 13 10 II II II II.1 
(2) 6 II 7 8 10 10 II 9 II “2 
(3) 5 8 9 6 5 15 13 13 10 8.2 
(4) II 10 15 II II II 10 8 9 10.6 
(5) 10 18 15 15 15 14 12 II 18 14.2 
(6) 14 i4 12 II 15 16 18 18 20 15.3 
(7) 20 15 20 14 14 15 20 18 12 16.4 
(8) 18 18 15 16 13 12 15 16 14 ¥5.2 
Average width of cells, - . : - - - 12.52 


MEASUREMENTS OF WIDTH OF CELLS OF CONVEX SIDE. 


{Ep) 9 8 II 8 8 9 8 9 7 8.55 
(2) 10 Il 9 II 10 8 7 8 9 g.22 
(3) 9 9 8 7 7 9 7 6 7 7:77 
(4) 7 9 8 6 8 7 7 5 7 7.11 
(5) 8 10 10 10 9 15 14 15 15 ey, 
(6) 16 10 8 Io Io 13 12 14 11 Il. 

(7) 12 II 9 10 II 14 14 17 16 2.66 
(8) 10 II 10 10 14 14 12 15 15 7 I, 






33 
Average width of cells, - - . - - - 10.05 
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The width of the sections from which above measure- 
ments were taken is I. 12™"; the width of the cortex (including 
the epidermis ) of the concave side is .4™, and of a similar 
region on the convex side .3™™. The mechanics of cells are to’ 
be compared with the data given in tables I to V, since the 
amount of curvature is not much greater. The differences are 
to be ascribed to changes brought about by growth subsequent 
to curvature. 

The epidermal and sub-epidermal cells of the concave side 
are more densely granular than those of the convex side. The 
emergences from the epidermal system are very few, and the 
walls of all of the cells show a thickening noticeably greater 
than those of the convex side. The foldings of the end walls 
seen in the sections described in the preceding tables are not to 
be found here. On the other, the end walls of the cells of the 
convex side exhibit more sharply folded bends than those 
described in tables V—-VII. The epidermal cells exhibit a 
normal number of emergences, as well as the flanks of the 
organ. The epidermal and sub-epidermal walls do not show 
the evidences of the tensions to be seen in younger curvatures, 
and the suggestion arises that these tensions may have been in 
part relieved by growth subsequent to curvature. This growth 
would follow, of course, the laws governing growth under ten- 
sions, by which the first accession of strains would retard elonga- 
gation, to be followed later by an accelerated elongation, which 
would obliterate evidences of tension. 


TABLE VIII. 


Median longitudinal section of root of Zea mazs geotropically excited and 
curved through go®. Portion of root containing curvature killed after tip had 
reached a distance of 3°™ from the cross section having the shortest radius of 
curvature. 


MEASUREMENTS OF LENGTH OF CELLS OF CONVEX SIDE. 
Apical Basal Average 


(2) go 65 45 130 100 100 88.3 
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MEASUREMENTS OF LENGTH OF CELLS OF CONVEX SIDE—con?'d. 


Apical 
(3) 100 80 go 125 
(4) 80 85 85 95 
(5) 54 42 52 50 
(6) 60 65 65 70 
(7) 54 60 65 75 
(8) 60 80 50 fe) 
(9) 65 45 60 65 


Average length of cells, 


MEASUREMENTS OF LENGTH OF CELLS OF CONCAVE SIDE. 


Basal 


Average 
go 97-5 
80 83.3 
45 48.8 
70 64.1 
75 68.1 
75 65. 
60 68. 
- 71.99 


Apical Basal Average 
(Ep) 
(2) : ne ne MP ne 
(3) 50 «= 28 30 52 42 45 55 44 
(4) 25 15 20 32 30 30 50 31.5 
(5) 45 20 35 25 30 So =. 25 33-75 
(6) 30 40 25 52 52 45 38.62 
(7) 30, 45 35 32 42 52 40.85 
(8) 30 45 30-35 45 60 42.14 
(9) 50 450C~Ci5 gs 43.57 
Average length of cells, - - - - 45. 
MEASUREMENTS OF WIDTH OF * CONVEX SIDE. 
Apical Basal Average 
(Ep) 
(2) 
(4) 9 3 6 8 8 8 6 5 7.12 
(5) 7 7 6 9 6 6 8 7 7 
(6) 7 6 6 a 7 8 8 8 7.34 
(7) 8 8 9 7 9 II 7 9 8.5 
(8) 7 7 9 7 8 8 10 7 7.89 
(9) 9 9 8 8 7 9 7 9 8.25 
(10) 10 10 II 10 9 10 II 12 10.43 
(11) II 12 13 13 13 12 II 12 
Average width of cells, - - - 8.53 
MEASUREMENTS OF WIDTH OF CELLS OF CONCAVE SIDE. 
Apical Basal Average 
(Ep) 





(2) 
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MEASUREMENTS OF WIDTH OF CELLS OF CONCAVE SIDE—con? d. 


Apical Basal Average 

(4) 8 6 7 6 7 rj 6 ee 6.71 
(5) 8 7 8 8 7 6 7 - 7-42 
(6) 12 II II II II 12 13 a 11.57 
(7) 15 15 15 15 15 12 13 = 14.28 
(8) 17 16 15 15 15 15 16 a 15.57 
(9) 14 15 II 10 II 12 10 es 11.82 
(10) 15 15 15 15 15 II 16 a 14.57 
Average width of cells, - - : - 11.69 


The curvatures from which the above table was made are 
comparable to those described under tables I-IV. The angle 
of curvature is approximately the same, and growth for one hun- 
dred hours following the curvature has ensued. After the lapse 
of this period, the entire surface of the curved portion is free 
from root hairs. In addition to the disintegration of the walls 
of the root hairs, the external cells of the root have died. Inthe 
sections examined the epidermal and two underlying layers of the 
concave side, and the epidermal and one layer on the convex side 
have collapsed. The total width of the section is 1.04™", of the 
cortical region of the concave side .342™", of the convex side 
.24™™", and of the central cylinder .458™". The foldings of the 
end walls of the cells of the concave side have almost dis- 
appeared, and present a gently undulating outline, while those 
of the convex side are pronounced, exhibiting U or V outlines. 
In all of the curvatures of this stage of development initial lay- 
ers of secondary roots were to be found on the convex side of 
the cylinder only. In the above section the rudimentary root 
had pierced two or three layers of the cortical cells. This is in 
accordance with the facts described by Noll, in which secondary 
roots were found to spring from the convex side of curving 
radicles only. While the initial cause of such an arrangement 
is not apparent, it is very easily seen that the formation of 
branches on the concave side of the organ would not only entail 
the expenditure of many times as much energy in piercing the 
compressed cortex, but the tensile strength of the curved portion 
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This latter effect is absent from an arrange- 


ment of the branches on the convex side, and the fixative power 
of the system is increased. 


TABLE IX. 


Median longitudinal section of root of Zea mazs bent mechanically through 


90°. 





MEASUREMENTS OF LENGTH OF CELLS OF CONVEX SIDE. 


Apical 

(Ep) 54 35 50 40 

(2) go go 85 I20 ~=100 
(3) 125 75 95 100 130 
(4) 60 100 55 75 70 
(5) 60 go 100 80 60 
(6) 60 75 45 80 60 
(7) 45 55 80 60 70 
(8) 65 55 60 70 60 


Average length of cells, - . 


Basal Average 
85 go 50.5 
165 110 95. 
65 65 93.5 
70 80 73. 
80 80 79.3 
95 85 71.3 
60 go 65.5 
70 50 61.4 
_ « 73-56 


MEASUREMENTS OF LENGTH OF CELLS OF CONCAVE SIDE. 


Apical 
(Ep) 55 45 45 20 60 
(2) 60 60 65 30 ~=6 100 
(3) 60 75 28 50 26 
(4) . 75 75 50 
(5) 70 50 75 50 65 
(6) 65 65 70 55 495 
(7) 75 60 §= 63 54 80 
(8) 50 50 50 60 50 


Average length of cells, - 


Basal 
50 
45 
70 
65 
70 


50 
50 


Average 
45.8 
60 


51.5 
66.4 


5 


64.2 
52.5 
63.7 
50.7 
56.85 


MEASUREMENTS OF WIDTH OF CELLS OF CONVEX SIDE. 


Apical 
(Ep) 7 6 er 5 6 
wa F 2 eS AR 9 
(3) 4 7) a ee 5 
(4) 7 6 8 8 7 6 
(5) 6 6 7 7 6 8 
(6) 6 7 6 6 7 8 
as = we SF 8 
a. Re oe erg 


Average width of cells, 


Basal 

6 7 
7 8 
5 5 
7 5 
8 8 
6 9 
7 


Average 


6.5 
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MEASUREMENTS OF WIDTH OF CELLS OF CONCAVE SIDE. 


Apical Basal Average 
(Ep) 8 7 8 6 5 F 7F 8 47. 
(2) 9 9 9 10 -9 10 10 9g — 9.375 
(3) 9 8 6 8 6 6 I! 10 8. 
(4) 10 9 8 8 9 7 G9 9g ~~ 8.62 
(5) 7 8 8 8 Ry at 10 8.71 
(6) 9 8 8 8 ‘4 8 10 II 8.62 
Average width of cells, - - i 8.4 


The root treated in the above manner offers a sequel to Noll’s 
bending experiments, by which the ‘ductility of the walls of the 
concave side of the stems was found to be diminished, or less 
than the normal. The region of curvature artificially produced 
coincided with that of geotropically excited roots, but it extended 
over the entire growing region of the tip in such manner that 
the extreme apical portion was bent only by the strains exerted 
upon it by the curvature artificially produced in the growing 
region. This fact disposes of the theory of Sachs that the entire 
apical portion is active in curvature. The region of shortest 
curvature in all of these experiments was found to be about 2™™ 
from the tip of the apical region, and the curvature decreased 
quite gradually apically and basally, as is asserted of the root in 
geotropic curvatures by Sachs. The form of such curvatures is 
undoubtedly due to the distribution of ductility in the different 
portions of the organ and the resultant curve approaches a 
hyperbola. In geotropic curvature the greatest bending occurs 
within very narrow limits in such manner as to favor the assump- 
tion that an increase in the ductility of the membranes has taken 
place here. 

The cortical region of the convex side has a width of .24™", 
and of the concave side .25™™, the central cylinder .4™™. 

The measurements given above show that actual enlargement 
of the superficial content of the cells of the convex side, and a 
diminution of those of the concave side has taken place, yet 
there is no apparent difference in the density of protoplasmic 
contents. The cells of the concave side exhibit plainly marked 
evidence of the compression which has been exerted upon them. 
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Some are thrown from a position parallel to the longitudinal axis 
of the root and the end walls exhibited foldings, shallow and y 
shaped, but in no place do these elements exhibit the contours 
to be seen in curvatures of 90° produced by geotropic excitation, 
where the radial and longitudinal axes were often equal. The 
epidermal cells of the convex side were torn and collapsed in 
places. The longitudinal walls of all cells on this side were 
thrown outward and inward from their natural positions. The 
end walls were sharply and deeply folded and pouched. 

The greater distortion of the cross walls on both sides of the 
organ is to be attributed in part to the fact that these membranes 
are quite newly formed and have not acquired a rigidity which 
enables them to withstand columnar strains of any amount. 
With the growth of the cortex of the concave side in thickness, 
the foldings in these walls are taken up in part or almost wholly 
in slight curvatures. 


TABLE X. 


Median longitudinal section of root of Zea mais geotropically excited for 
one hour, and then mechanically in the plane of would be curvature through 
go’. 


MEASUREMENTS OF LENGTH OF CELLS OF CONVEX SIDE. 


Apical Basal Average 
(Ep) 48 40 35 85 35 40 40 38 45.75 
(2) 30 75 42 40 20 30 80 120 50.9 
(3) 45 40 4g0 #50 50 80 50 80 54.4 
(4) 75 70 35 42 45 45 430 40 47.75 
(5) 55 40 20 50 45 30 30 50 = 40. 
(6) 50 21 423 #4225 +40 42 40 58 37.38 
(7) 2 32 36 30 35 45 40 40 37-5 
(8) 40 40 30 45 500 42 45 55 43-37 

Average length of cells, - - - - - 44.63 


MEASUREMENTS OF LENGTH OF CELLS OF CONCAVE SIDE. 


Apical Basal Average 
(Ep) 14 25 14 20 20 80 20 50 17.25 
(2) 30 2 20 35 #50 54 48 45 37.87 
(3) 30 22 24 42 20 20 36 52 30.75 
(4) 18 20 20 20 2 22 30 18 23.75 
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MEASUREMENTS OF LENGTH OF CELLS OF CONCAVE SIDE—con?'d. 


Apical Basal Average 
(5) 28 28 25 22 22 26 30 18 23.62 
(6) 28 25 25 30 30 28 20 20 25.75 
(7) 20 20 a 31 30 30 35 40 28.62 
(8) 28 22 40 20 28 35 43 36 30.25 
(9) 20 20 28 38 22 30 20 20 24.75 

Average length of cells, - - - - - 30.32 


MEASUREMENTS OF WIDTH OF CELLS OF CONVEX SIDE. 


Apical Basal Average 
(Ep) 7 8 8 6 6 6 6 é = « 6.36 
eS ¢ 4&@4# ¢- + &€ &€ 4 5 5 5 5.55 
(3) 5 5 5 4 ar nee ae _ a si 4.75 
(44) 7 7 8 Io 9 7 8 . % @g 8. 
(Ss) 12 © ft .. 1 1 10 9 II 2 aes. 10.1 
(6) 8 9 9 <« To fo to 1 10 GQ Ss 9.66 
(7) 10 13 12 «If 10 10 10° 10 fo FO: 10.6 
(8) 8 9 BPs 8 Fi 8 9 0 ee bi 8.25 
Average width of cells, - - - - - - 7.91 


MEASUREMENTS OF WIDTH OF CELLS OF CONCAVE SIDE. 


Apical Basal Average 


(Ep) 11 10 11 10 8 8  I0 9-7 
(2) to: 40 f% 9% 14 7 8 S as 10.1 
oo 2s & Fs 6 86 8 9 .:. 7.1 
oF? =. =» *& FF #4 BD se 8. 
(GS) -7 8 8 8 8 10 9 10° Io 8.66 
(6) 6 8 7 @ 82 32 12 i 10.1 
(7). 42 a1. Fe 6 8 9 9 9.55 
(8) 42 @2 a2 a Ww a it6 i do L122 
Average width of cells, - - - - - 93 


The total width of the section in the region of curvature is 
about .82™", of the convex cortical region .22™", and of the con- 
cave cortical region .2™. The walls of the epidermal cells of the 
concave side are wavy and folded, showing the end pressure 
exerted against them. The cortex of the concave side exhibits 
numerous foldings on both longitudinal and end walls, much 
greater than in the cells mechanically bent without previous 
excitation. The epidermal and three (in some places four) sub- 
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epidermal layers are torn and collapsed, and the cortex shows 
the ordinary foldings of the end walls much more marked than 
those of the mechanically bent organ. On the whole, the cur- 
vature of the organs geotropically excited is not distributed over 
so great a region as in those bent mechanically from a normal 
condition. This might of course be due to a smaller coefficient 
of turgidity, and the recurrence of this relation through all 
of my experiments leads to the suggestion that some alteration 
must have taken place in the membranes to permit the localiza- 
tion of the curvature. Furthermore, it is impossible to account 
for the excessive folding and wrinkling of the walls of the cells 
of the concave side, with decrease of the resistance of the mem- 
branes of the convex side, as due to stretching. This decrease 
would allow a greater part of the bending force to act as a com- 
pression upon the cortex of the concave side. 


TABLE XI. 


Median longitudinal section of normal root. The measurements included 
a region beginning at a distance of 2™" from the tip of the growing point 
and of the same age and stage of development as the curved portion of the 
root described under table V. 


MEASUREMENTS OF LENGTH OF CELLS OF SIDE A. 


Apical Basal Average 
(Ep) 7 8 7 II 7 8 7 10 10 9-37 
(2) 16 12 12 10 21 20 12 12 30 16. 
(3) 12 II 16 10 14 15 II 21 16 15.75 
(4) 21 II 20 II 14 14 10 12 15 16. 
(5) 12 II 18 10 12 10 12 18 16 14.88 
(6) 15 16 16 16 12 18 18 17 16 16.75 
(7) 10 10 16 20 16 15 15 10 10 15.25 
(8) II 12 18 Io II 17 18 10 10 14.62 
Average length of cells, - - - - - . 14.82 


MEASUREMENTS OF LENGTH OF CELLS OF SIDE B. 


Apical Basal Average 
(Ep) to 7 8 6 6 II 6 6 75 
(2) I! Io 9 18 14 25 12 15 15.12 
(3) 10 8 10 9 12 21 7 8 10.62 
(4) 10 I] 14 12 10 12 10 10 r¥.32 
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MEASUREMENTS OF LENGTH OF CELLS OF SIDE B—con?' d. 


Apical Basal Average 
(5) 10 7 12 21 13 12 II II 12.12 
(6) II 10 12 ig 14 12 II 14 11.88 
(7) 9 10 II 12 13 14 10 12 11.25 
(8) 10 10 Il 12 13 10 13 12 11.25 
Average lengthof cells, - - - - - 11.35 


MEASUREMENTS OF WIDTH OF CELLS OF SIDE A. 


Apical Basal Average 
(Ep) to 10 10 10 9 9 9 10 9.6 
(2) 7 8 8 8 7 7 7 8 7:5 
(3) 7 7 7 5 . 6 5 5 5.87 
(4) 7 7 6 6 7 6 6 5 6.25 
(5) 10 Ke) 10 10 10 10 12 i 10.37 
(6) 10 10 10 10 10 II 10 10 10.12 
(7) 9 10 8 7 6 7 7 8 7-75 
(8) Io 9 8 9 9 9 8 9 8.87 


Average width of cells, - - - - 8.29 
MEASUREMENTS OF WIDTH OF CELLS OF SIDE B. 

Apical Basal Average 
(Ep) to 8 8 8 9 II Il II 9.5 
(2) 8 8 9 9 8 9 9 9 ©6862 
(3) 6 7 7 7 7 8 8 9 = 7-37 
(4) 8 9 9 10 10 6 7 8 8.25 
(5) 10 7 8 6 9 10 9 8 8.37 
(6) 7 8 7 9 9 8 8 10 7.37 
(7) 6 7 6 5 5 6 5 5 5.62 
(8) 9 9 10 9 10 10 9 8 9.25 

Average width of cells, - - : - - 8.047 


Measurements of the cells, to obtain the normal stature of 
the cells of the root for comparison with those of the convex 
and concave sides, were made by Cieselski upon the portion 
apical to the curvature (see quotation on p. 328.) 

By this method, the average length of the normal cells was 
found to be .ogg™", of cells of the concave side .o2™., of cells of 
the convex side .125™". These figures were obtained from roots 
in which the curvature had been left some distance behind by the 
growing point, and the original proportions between the length 
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of the cells of the normal and curved portions had been dis- 
tributed by the subsequent growth, which is of course modified 
by the tension set up by curvature. Sachs raised the objection 
that Cieselski’s method concealed the true relations of the 
length of the cells of the convex side to the normal, and that 
the excessive growth of the former was not apparent. In an 
effort to evade this error, Sachs compared the length of the 
cells of the curved portion with averages attained from the 
measurement of from twenty to forty cells in regions apically 
and basally to the curvature. 

' According to his own account, the apical portion of the root 
was allowed to obtain a length of 2 to 3°, and the basal portion 
had made its full growth. He deemed it desirable to allow the 
curved portion to make the sharpest angle possible, and to 
reach a great thickness. It is evident that his results do not show 
the relative stature of the cells of the two sides at the time of 
curvature, since the subsequent growth processes have inter- 
vened. His figures are therefore strictly comparable to those 
given by myself in table VIII, made from curvatures three to 
five days old. Sachs found that the average length of cells of the 
root of Vicia Faba, apical and basal to curvatures, was 40 to 44 
respectively, with a general average of 42. The length of cells 
of the convex side was 41, and of the concave side 26.3. In a 
second example the lengths of the apical and basal portions 
were found to be 23.2 and 26.2, with an average of 24.6. 
The average length of cells of the convex side was 28.3, and 
of the concave side 15. Ina root of sculus Hippocastanum 
the average lengths of the apical and basal portions were found 
to be 16 and 23, that of the cells of the convex side 27, and 
of the concave side 13.3. Ina second example of this species 
the lengths of the cells of the apical and basal portions were 
found to be Ig and 21.2, with an average of 20.1. The average 
length of cells of the convex side was 28.1, and of the concave 
side 9.3. The figures given by Sachs represent divisions of the 
micrometer of a value of .005™™. 

The fact that the average length of the cells of the convex 
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side was found to be less than that of the average length of the 
normal cells in many examples beside those quoted led Sachs to 
the conclusion that the discrepancy was due to faults in obser- 
vation. The fault is in the system of obtaining the measure- 
ments, however. If only the same factors were operative in the 
production of curvature that are to be found in normally elon- 
gated roots, this method of obtaining the average stature of the 
normal cells would be allowable. This is not the case, however, 
as the curvature is produced by an excessive elongation of the 
convex side, which might be due to growth or ductile stretch- 
ing, but in either case would be followed by after effects that 
would destroy the normal relations. Even if this system of 
measurements were applied to forming or newly formed curva- 
tures, the rapidly increasing and unequal rate of growth of the 
motor zone would destroy the proportions of the average. A 
glance at the tables given above shows that the increase in the 
length of the cells in the basal direction is by no means uniform. 

In order to obtain the stature of normal cells in my own 
observations the measurements were made upon a region corre- 
sponding in distance from the apex and stage of development 
with the curvatures with which comparison was to be made. 
This region, from which the data in table XI were obtained, cor- 
responds to the region of curvature of the root curved through 
105° (see table V). Identical methods of preparation were 
used and the cells measured from a radial longitudinal plane 
eight cells in length and eight cells in width radially. 

In a comparison of the data obtained from the normal root 
with the figures of a root curved through 105° after twenty 
hours of geotropic excitation (table V), the following facts are 
to be noted. The average lengths of the cells of the normal 
root are 11.35 and 14.82. The average length of the cells of 
the concave side in the root bent at an angle of 105° after 
twenty hours’ excitation is 24.7, and of the convex side is 48. 
If it is supposed that the error has been made in measuring the 
region in the normal root nearer the tip than in the curved root, 
the lengths of the cells in the curvature of a root three hours 
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after excitation (concave 29, convex 43) show that in Zea an 
elongation of both sides of the root takes place during curvature. 
Itisapparent, however, that the epidermal and sub-epidermal cells, 
which have been in a state of passive tension previous to curva- 
ture, will show purely mechanical changes. These mechanical 
changes will depend upon the angle and rapidity of curvature 
as well as upon the thickness of the root. It is possible that 
the passively stretched tension of the epidermal cells in young 
roots may be converted into a compressed tension in older 
organs. 

’ A comparison of the radial diameters of the cells of the two 
sides exhibits changes of a similar nature. The radial diameters 
of the cells of the convex sides of roots steadily decrease in 
Zea as the angle of curvature increases, while the reverse is true 
of the concave side. The decrease is most marked in the 
peripheral layers of the convex side, and the cortical layers of 
the concave side in Zea. The radial diameter of the convex side 
in table III is 7.56, in table VI 6.98. The average diameter of the 
cells of the concave side in table I is 8.25, in table VI is 11.4. 

It seems well demonstrated that the extension in the length 
of the cells of the convex side of the root of Zea is accompanied 
by a decrease in radial diameter, and that the slight elongation 
of the cells of the concave side is attended by an increase in 
radial diameter. Such conditions lead to the conclusion that the 
elongation of the convex side is a ductile extension of the longi- 
tudinal walls. The ductile extension is accompanied by the 
usual amount of growth. The longitudinal compression of the 
cells of the concave side permits only a minimum of growth in 
this direction and facilitates extension in a radial direction. 


TABLE XII. 


Median longitudinal section of root of Zea mais, allowed to curve geo- 
tropically six hours and then reversed five hours. The measurements are 
taken from the portion of the old curvature, which had decreased from 40 
to 15°. The new curvature was formed at a distance of 2™™ apical from the 
first curvature. 
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MEASUREMENTS OF LENGTH OF CELLS OF CONVEX SIDE. 
Basal Average 
56.6 

72.6 

51.6 

46.1 
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MEASUREMENTS OF LENGTH OF CELLS OF CONCAVE SIDE. 


Basal Average 
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Basal Average 
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The data given in the above table show that whatever inequal- 
ity has been present in the curved portion of the root during the 
first stage of curvature the subsequent processes have reduced 
this inequality toaminimum. The greater length of the cells of 
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the concave side may not be held to have special significance, 
since similar inequalities are to be found between the sides of 
normal roots. The width of the cells of both sides is below the 
normal, and by no means sustains the proportions to the length 
to be found in other curvatures. This can be due only to the 
fact that both sides in succession have been subjected to a 
ductile stretching, and that the extension of the cells may not 
be taken up, but is irreversible after the lapse of five hours. The 
processes of growth then follow the extension of the membranes 
within this period. The foldings of the walls in the above sec- 
tions are not especially marked. 


TABLE XIII. 


Median longitudinal section of root of Phoenix dactylifera geotropically 
excited twenty hours and curved through go’. 


MEASUREMENTS OF WIDTH OF CELLS OF CONVEX SIDE. 


Apical Basal Average 

(Ep) 8 9 8 7 7 7 7 7 7.5 
(2) 10 9 8 6 7 8 8 r 7.8 
(3) 5 5 5 7 5 6 5 5 5.4 
Average width of cells, . : - . 6.9 


MEASUREMENTS OF WIDTH OF CELLS OF CONCAVE SIDE. 


Apical Basal Average 

(Ep) 10 10 8 8 8 8 7 ae 8.4 
(2) 9 10 8 9 10 8 9 a 9. 
(3) 7 7 7 6 5 5 6. 6.1 

Average width of cells, —- - - - 7.8 


MEASUREMENTS OF LENGTH OF CELLS OF CONVEX SIDE. 


Apical Basal Average 

(Ep) 8 9 10 7 7 7 8. 
(2) 10 12 II 15 13 15 13 a 129 
(3) 15 15 10 15 15 20 20 15.7 
Average width of cells, - - - - 12.1 


MEASUREMENTS OF LENGTH OF CELLS OF CONCAVE SIDE. 


Apical Basal Average 
2 2 2 2 3 2 2:3 
6 3 3 4 5 8 4.8 
7 7 6 5 4 3 5.5 
Average length of cells, - . - - 4.2 
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TABLE XIV. 


Median longitudinal section of Phoenix dactylifera, same as table XIV. 
The region from which measurements were made was halfway between the 
endodermis and cortex. The rows of cells apparently of maximum size ° 
were measured. 


MEASUREMENTS OF CELLS OF CONCAVE SIDE. 


Length 9 5 6 4 5 5 4 7 9 9 
Average length, - - - - - - 6.3 
Width 12 13 12 II 13 12 12 IO II 10 
Average width, - - - - - - 11.5 


MEASUREMENTS OF CELLS OF CONVEX SIDE. 
Length 20 18 20 17 18 20 21 18 12 15 


Average length, - - - - : - 17.9 
Width 20 20 20 14 15 12 13 12 13 13 
Average width, - - - - : - 15.2 


The curvatures of Phoenix offer distinct variations from those 
of Zea, of which the most striking is the extensive development 
of the cortex on the convex side of the root. 

The width of the layer external to the stele on the convex 
side is 30 and on the concave side 25. This difference is shown 
also by the measurements of the individual layers of cells. The 
radial diameters of the epidermal and sub-epidermal cells of the 
concave side are slightly in excess of those of the convex side, 
but it may be seen very plainly that the changes in these cells 
are purely passive and mechanical. The differences between 
the longitudinal diameters of these cells are of course in favor 
of those of the convex side, and the changes in form of the cells 
of these layers are almost exactly in imitation of the folds of 
the bellows of an accordion. 

The force operative in producing curvature is to be found in 
the cortical cells between the fifth and sixth layer from the epi- 
dermis and the endodermis, and whatever the nature of the 
changes involved, it is found that an extension of the cells of 
the convex side in both a radial and longitudinal direction 
occurs. 
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It is important to note that this is the first 
establishment of the fact that the radial 
diameter of the convex side of any root 
becomes greater than that of the concave 
side. Cieselski affirmed the same fact con- 
cerning Zea, Phaseolus, and Pisum in 1871, but 
it was disproven by Sachs a year later, and 
recently by myself in the same plants. It 
had come to be regarded, therefore, as a well 
founded fact that the radial diameters of the 
convex sides of stems increase during curva- 
ture and those of roots decrease, and that 
while the longitudinal diameters of the cells 
of the convex side of roots increased the 
radial diameters did not change or decrease, 
while exactly the reverse conditions were to 
be found in the concave side. 

It is noteworthy in this connection that 
the roots offering similar conditions to stem 
curvatures exhibit similar reactions, and it —— 
seems reasonable to conclude, therefore, that longitudinal _ sec- 
since the morphological character of the tis- tion of curved por- 
sues involved is not always identical, this sim- ®” of = of 
tes ; : : Phoenix dactylif- 
ilarity in behavior is founded upon mechan- era twenty hours 
ical necessities. Furthermore, it is to be said after the beginning 
that the roots of Phoenix offer unmistakable of €xcitation. C, 


; ; convex side; 4, 
evidence of the shortening of the concave (oncave side rp 


side. tables XIII, XIV). 





XIV. INTERPRETATION OF EXPERIMENTAL RESULTS. 


The most important question involved in the solution of the 
various problems connected with curvature is the determination 
of the nature of the changes involved in the extension of the 
cells of the convex side of the organ, to ascertain whether the 
elongation of the membranes is due to the actual intussusception 
of new material, or whether the membranes undergo induced 
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changes of elastic extensibility, which finally becomes converted 
into ductility. The last method has been somewhat conclusively 
demonstrated by Noll in stems (16). The chief evidence 
upon which this conclusion rests consists in the fact that the 
epidermal and collenchyma cells of the convex side show an 
enlargement of three diameters during curvature, and that the 
enlargement is accompanied by a decrease in the thickness of the 
cell walls. Not only are the membranes of the convex side thinner 
than those of the concave side, but they are thinner than those 
of normal tissues of the same stage of development. The 
extension is also accompanied by changes in the qualities of the 
membranes, as shown by refraction and reaction of staining 
fluids. 

In the application of the same tests to the curvatures of roots 
some difficulty is encountered on account of the relatively small 
thickness of the walls; furthermore, the different condition of 
the tissues must be taken into account. In stems the epidermis 
and collenchyma are in a state of active growth which may be 
maintained for a long period, and these layers may elongate 
during curvature with a rapidity equal to that of the cortex, and 
they may not; in the latter instance they will experience stretch- 
ing tension fromthe cortex. In roots, on the other hand, the 
epidermal and sub-epidermal layers are not in a state of rapid 
elongation, but have attained the greater part of their growth ; 
furthermore, these cells are capable of active enlargement during 
a period of one or two days at most, and are then cast away. In 
consequence of this fact the peripheral layers of cells undergo a 
passive stretching on the convex side which increases the axial 
and decreases the radial diameter. The reverse is true of the 
concave side. The underlying layers of cortex in Zea undergo 
an axial extension in the convex side, and a radial extension of 
the concave side. Alterations in the radial diameter of the first 
and the axial diameter of the second are not exactly ascertained, 
but the amount of change must be very slight. The roots of 
Phoenix have a much greater relative thickness than those of 
Zea, and are furnished with a layer of sclerenchymatous tissue 
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underneath the epidermal layers. The epidermal system exhibits 
similar reactions to those of Zea, except that the changes are 
relatively greater than in Zea, due no doubt to the greater thick- 
ness of the root and the consequent greater distance of the 
epidermis from the central cylinder. The arms of the lever 
extending from the periphery of the concave to the convex side 
would be twice as long as that of Zea. The above differences 
are mechanical, but the cortex of Phoenix also offers distinct 
differences in behavior from that of Zea. The axial diameter of 
the cells of the concave side has not increased, and is not greater 
than that of the same region apical to the curvature. The 
increase of the radial diameter has been very slight. The cells 
of the cortex of the convex side have increased in radial as well 
as axial diameter, in a manner similar to that in stems as described 
by Kohl (12), and by Noll (17). It is difficult to account 
for the similarity of the behavior of the curvatures of roots of 
Phoenix and dicotyledonous stems, except as a concomitant of 
the mechanical structure, though the real necessities are not 
apparent. 

Differences in the quality of the membranes are not so easily 
distinguished in young roots asin old stems. The sections of 
the roots of Zea which have been excited geotropically for three 
hours and stained in Bismarck brown exhibit slight differences 
between the cortex of the convex and concave sides. Those of 
the concave side have taken the stain more deeply and are thicker 
than those of the convex side. After remaining forty-eight 
hours in alcohol the membranes of the convex side appear only 
slightly tinted and are not so highly refractive as those of the 
concave side, which are still more deeply colored. These results 
do not bear strict comparison with the reactions of stems, since 
the action of the agents used in killing and imbedding might 
cause some alterations in the physical properties. From the 
great amount of data given in the foregoing tables it is possible 
to obtain some evidence bearing upon the question. The follow- 
ing table presents the general results obtained from the meas- 
urements of Zea. 
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TABLE XV. 


MEASUREMENTS OF CELLS IN CURVED PORTIONS OF ROOTS OF ZEA, 


Convex Concave Convex Concave - 
Normal roots, - : : - - (14.82 11.35 8.29 8.047) 
Recurved to 15°, - - - - - 56.04 S777 7.16 7.18 
Geotropically curved 60°, - . 43.3 29.9 7.56 8.29 
Mechanically curved go’, - - - 61.4 56.85 6.98 8.04 
Geotropically excited and mech. curved, 44.63 30.32 7iG1 9:3 
Geotropically curved 105°, - . - 48.05 24.7 6.98 11.4 
Geotropically curved (old) go’, - 71.99 45.00 8.53 11.69 
Geotropically curved (old) 160°, - = 98s 25.28 10.05 12.52 


The comparison of the measurements of the cells of a region 
allowed to curve five hours, and then in the opposite direction for 
fifteen hours, with the curvatures of three and twenty hours 
duration is of interest. The length attained by the cells of the 
convex side in three hours is 43.3, and of the concave side is 
29.9. The length of the cells of the concave side atter recurva- 
ture of the portion apical to it is 57.7, and of the convex side 
56.04. If it be taken for granted that the two measurements 
are of regions strictly correspondent, it can be assumed safely 
that during the five hours in which curvature was allowed to 
proceed normally the length of the cells of the convex side 
became greater than 43.3, and of the concave side greater than 
29.9. On the reversal of the root and its excitation in the 
opposite direction, a curvature would be induced in a region a 
distance apical to the curvature of the shortest radius, by the 
amount of growth elongation of the tip of the root during five 
hours. The region of the new curvature would not be identical 
with that of the old, but would overlap a portion of it and 
extend apically ashort distance. The new changes set up would 
affect the entire region of the old curvature by the mechanical 
strains set up. The compression of the concave side would be 
released, and the stretching of the convex side would be met. 
It would appear, therefore, that the cells of the convex side had 
undergone no contraction on the release of the first excitation, 
and had grown from 43 to 56 in fifteen hours. Then the cells of 
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the concave side on release from the compression have under- 
gone an extension by which their length has been approximately 
doubled, and is in excess of the actual length of the cells of the 
convex side. 

The conclusion is warranted that the excitation of the root 
in a direction opposite to newly formed curvature does not result 
in a straightening of the curvature by the relaxation or contrac- 
tion of the extended convex cells, after a period of growth has 
ensued. The straightening of the curvature is due to the accel- 
erated elongation of the concave side in the same manner as in 
the formation of the original curvature. A compression or 
shortening of the convex side does not occur until the concave 
side has extended sufficiently to compress it mechanically. It is 
pertinent to state here that anything like an active contraction 
or relaxation of the cells on the side becoming concave either in 
curvations or recurvations is not to be found in roots. On this 
account the straightening of curvatures by recurvation is not to 
be adduced as evidence that curvature is due to elastic stretching 
in the manner in which it has previously been done by Sachs, 
Noll, and others. Furthermore, my preparations show that the 
walls of the originally convex side have lost their attenuated 
condition, and that the cells of the originally concave side have 
taken up this character. The straightening of curvatures by 
plasmolysis is an altogether different process, since in this 
manner the greater elastic stretching of the convex side would 
be directly released, and would allow the root to return to a 
position determined by the physical characters of the wall. The 
complications which attend the plasmolysis of tendrils (14) 
would be wanting, and the straightening of the curvature in this 
manner, as well as the difference between the membranes of the 
convex and concave sides, would justify the conclusion that the 
curvature is due to the elastic stretching of the convex side of 
the root, and that this elastic extension was fixed or held in an 
elongated position by the loss of elasticity in any one of many 
ways; by changes of the quality of the wall induced by the ecto- 
plasm, or by the intussusception or apposition of new building 
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material. The weight of evidence obtained by Noll and myself 
is in favor of the first named method. 

The exact region of the motor zone which is set in activity 
by the impulse from the sensory zone embraces a part of the 
cortex consisting of the fourth to the eighth layer of the cortex 
in Zea, and from the fifth to the tenth or eleventh layer in 
Phoenix. The changes consequent upon a reception of an 
impulse occur in the walls of these cells only, and their active 
extension results in the stretching of the external or peripheral 
layers. 

It must be supposed that the increase in elasticity extends to 
the radial walls in Phoenix. The folding of the walls of the 
motor cells of roots is doubtless due to the great resistance to 
their expansion offered by the peripheral layers. Marked or 
sharply folded walls are not to be found in the convex sides of 
stems and other organs in which all of the tissues are more or 
less active in the elongation. 

The comparatively great radial growth of the epidermal cells 
of the concave side subsequent to curvature must be taken as a 
consequence of the mechanical strain exerted upon this layer. 


XV. RECAPITULATION. 


The contents of the foregoing paper may be summarized 
briefly in the following paragraphs: 

1. In order to determine the nature and mechanism of a cur- 
vature, the phylogenetic meaning and purpose of the movement, 
the arrangement of the mechanical tissues, and the stage of 
development of the organ must be taken into consideration. 
The curvatures of stems are not identical with those of most 
tendrils, or of many roots. 

2. It has been established beyond all doubt, by previous 
investigations, that curvatures are due to changes in the cell wall, 
rather than in the osmotic activity of the cell contents. The 
only determination of the real nature of curvature is to be 
accomplished by an anatomical examination of the cells of the 
motor zone before, during, and after curvature has taken place. 
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3. The development and organization of irritability in roots 
and shoots has been widely different. The segmentation and 
branching of the shoot, in order to facilitate food formation and 
reproduction, has been accompanied by an isolation and separa- 
tion of the forms of irritability,a great extension of the sensory 
surfaces, and a less widely extended distribution of motor 
regions. The development of the root in order to facilitate 
absorption has resulted in a coincidence of many forms of irrita- 
bility, both as to sensory and motor regions in the extreme 
apex of the growing organ which undergo branching but no 
segmentation. 

4. The organs of the irritable mechanism of roots exhibit a 
physiological rather than a morphological differentiation. 

5. The sensory zone. The mass of protoplasts of the root 
capable of converting certain external forces into forms of energy 
which induce movement constitutes the sensory zone. The term 
‘perceptive zone” has hitherto been improperly applied to this 
region. Roots exhibit reaction to injuries which cut away athin 
slice of the periblem, and to incisions in the periblem which do 
not affect the punctum vegetationis, as well as to incisions which 
cut away the punctum vegetationis entirely. Furthermore, injuries 
directly apical and affecting the punctum vegetationis alone do 
not cause reaction, and it is probable that the punctum vegetationis 
does not form an essential part of the sensory zone. The sensory 
zone, therefore, consists of a cup-shaped mass of periblem 
extending I to 2™™ axially, from which the bottom, represented 
by the punctum vegetationis, is lacking. The sensory zone extends 
approximately to the forward edge of the motor zone. 

6. Transmission of impulses and latent period. The latent 
period of the reactions of roots varies from one to fifteen hours 
according to the nature of the stimulus and the mechanical 
qualities of the root. The latent period of geotropic reactions 
of Zea may be no.more than one hour, of traumatropic reactions 
ten hours. The contiguity of the sensory and motor zones ren- 
ders no special provision for the transmission of impulses neces- 
sary, and leads to the conclusion that the greater portion of the 
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latent period is consumed by the preliminary changes in the 
motor zone. , 

7. The motor zone. The movement of a root is caused by 
changes in the region in which the energy of the periblem is 
turned from cell division to cell enlargement. The motor zone 
includes a length of 2-3™" of the root. The curvatures of roots 
apical and basal to the motor zone are mechanical accompani- 
ments of the action of the motor zone. 

8. The mechanism of curvature. The curvature of roots is 
due to the excessive active elongation of the internal layers of 
the cortex, of the side becoming convex, made feasible by the 
increased stretching capacity of the longitudinal membranes. 
The extension of the membranes is accompanied or preceded by 
changes in the quality of the membranes as indicated by their 
reaction to staining fluids. In consequence of the stretching the 
membranes of the convex side become thinner. Asa later effect 
of the compression upon growth of the concave side, the mem- 
branes of that side become thicker. Seventy to one hundred 
hours later the difference is obliterated by growth. 

The peripheral layers of the convex side are stretched pas- 
sively in the longitudinal axis, and decrease in radial diameter 
during curvature. The peripheral tissues of the concave side are 
compressed longitudinally and show an increase in radial diame- 
ter during curvature. Roots witha peripheral layer of mechani- 
cal tissue exhibit only a slight increase of the radial diameter of 
the concave side and a marked increase of the radial diameter 
of the inner layers of cortex of the convex side. Roots with- 
out a peripheral layer of mechanical tissue exhibit a marked 
increase of the radial diameter of the inner cortex of the con- 
cave side, and a decrease of the radial diameter of the cortex of 
the convex side. 

g. Recurvatures of stems in response to an excitation to 
movement in a direction opposite to the first curvature are not 
accompanied by a relaxation of the extended cells of the con- 
vex side of the first curvature, but by the greatly accelerated 
extension of the forward cells of the sensory and motor zones, 
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and render a second curvature in any region after an interval of 
three or more hours impossible. Recurvature in response to 
excitation is not therefore similar to straightening by plasmolysis. 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA. 
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EXPLANATION OF PLATE XXVIII. 


C. Median longitudinal section of motor zone of root of Zea geotropically 
excited and curved through 105°. The epidermal cells of the convex side 
have collapsed. A few root hairs are to be seen on the basal end of the 
motor zone. After a photomicrograph. 

S. Median longitudinal section of motor zone of Zea geotropically excited 
and curved through 60°. The epidermal cells of both sides are normally 
turgid, and both exhibit root hairs. The differences between the contours 
of the cortical cells of the convex and concave sides are not so apparent 
asin C. After a photomicrograph. 

O. Median longitudinal section of motor zone of straight root. After a 
photomicrograph. 

M. Cieselski’s drawing of a median longitudinal section of motor zone of 
Zea. “Ep, epidermis; 7, cortical parenchyma; gds, endodermis; /2é, 
fibro-vascular bundle; , wood cells; g, vessels. The cells of the half 
toward the nadir are smaller than those of the side toward the zenith; the 
cells of the upper half are stretched uniformly, while those of the under 


side are irregularly folded. The contents are much denser than of the upper 
side.” 
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BRIEFER ARTICLES. 


ACROSPERMUM URCEOLATUM, A NEW DISCOMYCETOUS 
PARASITE OF SELAGINELLA RUPESTRIS. 


(WITH PLATE XXIX.) 


‘On some material of Se/aginella rupestris (Linn.) Spring. recently 
examined a small discomycetous fungus was discovered which at once 
aroused inquiry from its occurrence upon a plant so rare as a host. 

The characteristic features of the plant show it to be an Acrosper- 
mum, but there is no.record of such a fungus upon Selaginella, and it 
does not correspond to any of the described species. ‘The material on 
which it was found was collected at Taylors Falls, Minnesota, in August 
1896, and had been preserved in 80 per cent. alcohol for several 
months when it was brought into the laboratory for use and the pres- 
ence of the fungus was discovered. 

The family Acrospermacez* is of particular interest because of its 
intermediate position between the Pyrenomycetes and Discomycetes. 
In this genus especially the early stages show an intimate connection 
with the closed apothecia of the Pyrenomycetes, while the development 
of a broad ostiole in the mature forms indicates relationship with the 
open disklike ascoma of the Discomycetes. 

Through such a transitional form the closed indehiscent perithecium 
of the Erysiphe type connects with the saucerlike Peziza forms, and 
there is some doubt whether the term “apothecium” is the correct one 
to use, but with this reservation it will be employed. 

The apothecia studied appear upon the leaves of the host as small 
dark bodies, the size of a pin head, and upon examination a branch of 
infected material plainly shows the presence of the parasite by the dark 
spotted appearance of the leaves. This is due to the young apothecia 
on the inner side, but many of the larger ones protrude from between 
the leaves and can be teased out readily with a needle (fg. 7). 

The plant is epiphyllous in its habit, and no evidence could be 

*Rehm. Rabenh. Krypt. Fl. 13: 53. 1887. 
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obtained of its entering deeply the tissues of the host. It is somewhat 
difficult to detect the mycelium, but after soaking the infected leaves 
in potassium hydrate for several days enough of the chlorophyll was 
removed to enable one to distinguish the hyphe. A full-grown apo-’ 
thecium was loosened from a leaf without removing it entirely, and 
upon examination it showed that only the epidermis of the host, cov- 
ered with the fungus mycelium, was torn away with the apothecium 
(fg. 2). 

The general appearance of the young apothecia indicates that they 
are developed superficially by the formation of a knot of hyphe. 

The mycelium is so densely interwoven in the immediate region of 
the apothecia that an examination is somewhat difficult, but a few 
mounts were secured, showing it to’consist of irregularly branching 
hyphe, very small and of slightly greenish tinge, similar in color to 
the apothecia. The hyphz are so dark colored that it was not easy to 
determine whether the mycelium is generally coenocytic or multicel- 
lular, but a few septations could be made out ( fig. 3). 

The mature apothecium is stalked, but in younger stages, previous 
to the development of the spores, and even earlier, when the contents 
of the apothecium are not yet differentiated into asci, the width is so 
nearly the same along the entire length that the stalk cannot be distin- 
guished from the body. The hyphz by which the stalk is attached to 
the mycelium are densely interwoven at the base, and often several 
apothecia are connected so that when torn away from the host they 
still adhere to one another by this mycelial mat (fg. ¢), which forms, 
as it were, the beginnings of a stromatic cushion. The surface of the 
apothecium is rough and the wall is friable; it is dark olive green, 
the upper part being covered with a white, granular tomentum. The 
general outline of the apothecium is that of a vase. Dehiscence is 
apical, with the development of an ostiole, which does not appear 
till the apothecium has almost attained its growth and the asci and 
spores have been differentiated. The youngest apothecia observed 
appear as tiny dark projections on the surface of the leaf; these elon- 
gate into club shaped bodies, but as yet show no signs of an ostiole. 
It would seem that the apothecial wall becomes thinner at the apex as 
lateral growth increases, is finally ruptured and spreads outward near 
the top, giving the apothecium the appearance of being compressed 
just below the ostiole. 

The size varies from 550—800p in length by 220-400 in diameter 
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at the widest part. The measurements for length include the stalk. 
In one apothecium 8900 X 320m the stalk was 160m long. 

The number of apothecia found upon a single leaf varies from one 
to six or seven. When more than one are present they may be soli- 
tary or aggregated into groups, as described above. They occur on 
both sporophylls and foliage leaves, and always on the upper side. 
When found on the sporophylls they are grouped about the sporangium 
of the host, but in none of the material examined were apothecia seen 
growing upon the sporangium itself (fg. 5). 

The asci are numerous, a hundred or more in each apothecium. By 
soaking some material in potassium hydrate for several days the apo- 
thecial wall becomes sufficiently cleared to reveal the arrangement of 
the asci within. They lie parallel in the body of the apothecium, 
closely crowded together and extending almost to the ostiole (jg. 6). 
When the asci are released through the side by breaking open the apo- 
thecium they escape in masses, clinging together, with numerous para- 
physes. These are about a third or a fourth the length of the asci, 
delicate, threadlike, hyaline. The asci vary from 220—320m long by 
5-8 wide. One ascus showed a curious branching near the end 
(jig. 7). 

The spores are long and slender, extending the entire length of 
the ascus, but the whole group of spores is generally so twisted that it 
is extremely difficult to determine their number, as it is almost impos- 
sible to remove them from the ascus without entirely crushing them 
(fig. 8). In one such attempt the broken ends of at least six spores 
could be distinguished ( fg. 9). 

Another method employed was to embed the apothecia in paraffin, 
and with the microtome cut a series of transverse sections, thus obtain- 
ing cross sections of the asci. Two of these sections revealed seven 
spores in the one case and nine in the other (fg. 70). 

The spores are multiseptate and hyaline, so that when they are 
twisted the septations of the under ones can be seen through the upper 
ones, giving them a guttate appearance. 

After careful study of descriptions and comparison with herbarium 
material, the habit of growth, character of the apothecium, ascus, and 
spores, clearly place the plant studied in the genus Acrospermum Tode, 
of which the following description is translated from Saccardo’, who 
places these plants in the Hysteriacee among the Pyrenomycetes, with 


? SACCARDO, Syll. Fung. 2:807. 1883. 
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which, as with the Hypocreacez’, they have at different times been 
classified : 

“‘Perithecia vertical, elongated or clavate, sessile or stalked, leath- 
ery. Asci filiform, eight-spored. Spores crowded together, parallel, ° 
filiform.” 

So far as could be determined there have been only sixteen species 
described, of which three are doubtful. The following eight are 
recorded from America: 

ACROSPERMUM COMPRESSUM Tode Fung. Meckl. 1: 8. pl. 2. f. 73. 
1790. On Cucurbitacee, Pisum, Urtica dioica, and Umbellifere ; 
also on various grasses and leaves of Olea. 

ACROSPERMUM GRAMINUM Lib. Exs. Ard. n. 33. Corda. Ic. Fung. 
3:27.f.73. 1839. On Poa, Festuca, Calamagrostis, Triticum, etc. 

ACROSPERMUM RAVENELII B. & C. Grev. 4: 161. 1876. On Cercis, 
Vitis, and Fraxinus. 

ACROSPERMUM FOLIICOLUM Berk. Grev. 4:161. 1876. On Ulmus 
and Celtis, Vitis, and Smilax. 

ACROSPERMUM VIRIDULUM B. & C. Grev. 4:161. 1876. On stems of 
dead shrubs and herbs, and on leaves of Pyrus communis, Hicoria and 
Quercus. 

ACROSPERMUM CORRUGATUM Ell. Bull. Torr. Bot. Club. 8: 124. 1881. 
On decayed wood and Umbellularia. 

ACROSPERMUM FULTUM Harkn. New Calif. Fungi 26. ——. On 
Eucalyptus. 

ACROSPERMUM ALBUM Peck. 32d Rep. N. Y. Mus. Nat. Hist. 38. 
1879. On Aralia racemosa. 

The herbarium material studied for comparison includes the follow- 
ing species: ACROSPERMUM COMPRESSUM Tode (Ellis, orth Amer. 
Fungi, no. 1318, on Cinna arundinacea; C. Rouméguére, Fungi Gallici 
exsiccati, nO. 1851, on Urtica dioica; Krieger, Fungi Saxonict, no. 438, 
on Lunaria rediviva), ACROSPERMUM CONICUM Fries (Religuie Mouge- 
otian@, no. 24, on Sonchus alpinus); ACROSPERMUM CORRUGATUM EIl. 
(Ellis and Everhart, orth Amer. Fungi, no. 2055, on Umbellularia 
Californica) ; ACROSPERMUM FOLIICOLUM B. and C. (Ellis and Everhart, 
North Amer. Fungi, no. 2629, on leaves of Ulmus; no. 2149, on Con- 
cord grape); ACROSPERMUM GRAMINUM Lib. (Sydow M/ycotheca Marchica 
no. 1957, on Zriticum viridulum); ACROSPERMUM VIRIDULUM B. and C. 
(Ellis, Morth Amer. Fungi, no. 857, on Pyrus communis). — 


3ELLIs and EVERHART, North Amer. Pyrenomycetes 58. 1892. 
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The two species which the plant under consideration most nearly 
resembles are Acrospermum viridulum B. and C. (but the apothecia, asci, 
and spores of the new plant are too large to justify its classification 
here) and Acrospermum fultum Harkn. (but the shape of the apothe- 
cium and measurements of the paraphyses exclude it from this species). 
Acrospermum urceolatum, n. sp.—Apothecia solitary or aggregated 
into small groups, elongated vertically, stalked when mature, with dis- 
tinct ostiole, below somewhat compressed, giving a vaselike appear- 
ance; young apothecia approximately hemispherical, lengthening and 
becoming club shaped before the appearance of the ostiole, dark olive 
green, upper part covered with white granular tomentum, 550-800, in 
length by 220—400p in diameter at the widest part ; asci many, elongated 
and cylindrical, tapering at the lower end, crowded closely together, of 
nearly the same length as the body of the perithecium, 220-350 
5-8u, accompanied by delicate threadlike unseptate paraphyses 1.3 
in diameter and one-third to one-fourth the length of the asci; spores 
hyaline, filiform, very slender, 1.6” in diameter, of the same length as 
the ascus, multiseptate, generally curved, rarely iying straight through- 
out the length of the ascus. 
On leaves of Se/aginella rupestris (Linn.) Spring. Taylors Falls, 
Minnesota. Coll. Conway MacMillan. August 1896.—Mary E. 
O.tson, University of Minnesota. 


EXPLANATION OF PLATE XXIX., 


Fic. 1. Appearance of mature apothecia on a branch of the host, showing 
ostiole and granular tomentum (dry). X 38. 

Fic. 2. Mature and rudimentary apothecia attached to the host by dense 
mycelial weft (water mount). X 54. 

Fic. 3. Mycelium. X 334. 

Fi1G. 4. Group of apothecia connected by mycelial mat. X 38. 

Fic. 5. Young apothecia growing on a sporophyll, grouped about the 
sporangium of the host. X 38. 

Fig. 6. Mature apothecia soaked in KOH, showing arrangement of the 
aeci, XX 194: 

Fic. 7. Branched ascus. X 334. 

Fic. 8. Three mature and three young asci, with paraphyses, spores 
curved within the asci. 334. 
Fig. 9. Ascus broken, showing the ends of six spores. 334. 
F1G. 10. Cross sections of asci, showing the number of spores. X 334. 
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THE PREPARATION OF MATERIAL FOR GENERAL 
CLASS USE. 


THE preparation of material for studies of structure, development, 
and embryology, for general course students, or for advanced courses 
where the primary object is to give the student an opportunity to 
examine as large a series of forms as possible, in order to pave the way 
for broader generalizations, and yet allow him to do a considerable 
portion of the work, especially that of the final preparation of the 
specimens, has been a problem of some little difficulty with me, and 
which is perhaps shared to some extent by others. One may depend 
on material simply preserved in alcohol, which the members of the 
class may section as best they can free hand, but this method does not 
give such good preparations usually as sections made by some method 
of precision, though it is a very useful thing to know how to make 
free hand sections well. 

Several laboratories have had recourse to freezing microtomes, or 
rather to cutting frozen plants with the microtome. This is usually 
done by the instructor or assistant, and the sections are distributed 
to members of the class, where the final treatment is given by each 
individual. This, it has seemed to me, is an excellent method, and 
while the student does not ordinarily do the sectioning, each one usu- 
ally has an opportunity to see how the material is oriented, and can in 
this way gain a good notion of the relation of the section to the part 
of the plant cut. So well did I think of this method that I was about 
to introduce it into our laboratories when another method upon which 
I had been working for about two years seemed to me to be in general 
a better one, and it has been largely adopted in my general classes. It 
is understood, of course, that when an individual comes to take up 
work of the nature of investigation, all the processes involved in the 
preparation of the material are required to be conducted by him. 
Usually, also, in the advanced courses which precede investigation, 
each student is called upon to carry several forms through all the 
necessary processes of fixing and manipulation, so that there may be 
some training in methods preliminary to the later work of investiga- 
tion. It this way persons who later do not take up special lines of 
investigation will have an opportunity of studying a larger number of 
forms than would be possible if it were insisted that all the work of 
preparation should be required, and at the same time there is some 
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practical knowledge of methods which is especially useful to those who 
are looking forward to teaching in the secondary schools. 

The method is, in brief, to carry the material through all the pro- 
cesses of fixing, dehydration, and infiltration, with some medium in 
which the sections can be made and have the material ready to section 
at a moment’s notice; not simply to prepare enough material for the 
use of the class of one year, but to prepare a sufficient quantity at once 
to meet the wants of a class of ten to twenty students for a period of 
years. ‘Take for example, among the bryophytes, such liverworts as 
Riccia, Marchantia, Preissia, Pellia, Pallavacinia, Ptilidium, Cephalozia, 
etc. To obtain material for classes in several stages of development 
takes a considerable amount of time. When the material is once 
found in quantity it requires but little more time to carry through a 
large amount which will last for a period of years than to prepare just 
enough for one year. And this is the principle which I have adopted 
in the preservation of material for class study. The greater amount 
of material has thus far been prepared by the collodion method, and 
when once imbedded in collodion the blocks containing the plant 
parts ready for sectioning are stored in 80 per cent. alcohol, and then 
are ready to cut on a moment’s notice and to serve to the class. For 
certain material collodion is excellently adapted, while for other 
material it is poorly adapted, and I have been obliged in many cases 
to resort to paraffin imbedding, which is far superior for certain kinds 
of work. 

It is unnecessary to give here in detail the processes of fixation, 
dehydration, and infiltration in collodion. These are sufficiently well 
known or can be obtained from the books. But it may not be amiss 
to give briefly the method which I have recently adopted with success 
in imbedding large quantities of material at one time in collodion. I 
use collodion made by dissolving ordinary gun cotton in equal parts 
of. 95 per cent. alcohol and ether; two solutions, a thin one of 2 per 
cent. consistency (2 grams gun cotton to 100% alcohol and ether), and 
a thicker one of 5 per cent. consistency. 

The objects are previously trimmed to the desired size and form 
for sectioning. From the vial which holds them the 95 per cent. alco- 
hol is decanted, and if there is considerable bulk of tissue an amount 
of ether approximately equal to the estimated amount of alcohol 
remaining in the tissues is added before pouring on the 2 per cent. 
collodion. This prevents an excess of alcohol which flows out of the 
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tissues from coagulating a film of collodion on the outer surface which 
would interfere with infiltration. The objects may remain in the 2 per 
cent. collodion for twenty-four hours to several days or weeks at pleas- 
ure. The 2 per cent. is decanted, and the 5 per cent. poured on, 
which also may remain for twenty-four hours or more. Care should 
be used to prevent evaporation in the storage bottles of collodion, or in 
the vials during infiltration. After replacing the corks the bottles can 
be inverted for a moment, and the collodion running around the cork 
seals it. The objects are now poured with the 5 per cent. collodion 
into shallow paper boxes, the latter being received into vessels ordi- 
narily employed as moist chambers, though there should be no water in 
the chambers. Here they are allowed to remain for two days or so 
while the collodion slowly thickens to the desired consistency, when 
the boxes are immersed in 95 per cent. alcohol for about twenty-four 
hours. The paper is now stripped from the block of collodion, and 
the latter is stored in 80 per cent. alcohol. 

The paper trays should be lubricated previously on the inside with 
vaseline so that the paper will easily part from the collodion. The 
vessel used for a moist chamber should be one which can be partly 
opened at the top, never at the bottom, for the circulation of air, so 
that the thickening of the collodion will not be unnecessarily pro- 
longed, and at the same time it must be slow enough to permit all air 
bubbles, which may be present when the material is poured in the 
trays, to rise to the upper surface and disappear, and also to permit 
an even thickening of the collodion lest an outer layer is hardened 
quickly which prevents the proper hardening of the interior. The 
trays should be of such depth that they may be filled at once with an 
amount of collodion which when thickened will be of the desired 
thickness for sectioning. I usually employ trays from 10 to 15™" 
deep. If there is not sufficient 5 per cent. collodion in the vial at the 
time to fill the tray more is added. The trays vary in. size according 
to the amount of material to be imbedded, and frequently several trays 
are used for one lot of material. The trays may vary from 5—10™ long 
by 3-8™ in width. As soon as they are filled with the collodion a 
small needle is employed to adjust the objects in convenient position 
for orienting, and at such distances that each may be cut out in a 
‘block of hardened collodion of such a size as to fit directly in the jaws 
of the microtome. It thus requires but little time to place the material 
in the trays in the nearly closed receptacles where evaporation may go 
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on slowly, and there is no danger that the material will become too 
hard and dry if it should be overlooked for several hours beyond the 
usual time required for thickening. Where large trays are needed, I 
have several times employed Petrie dishes with success. 

The material is thus ready for use on the shortest notice, and a 
sufficient amount for several years. When it is to be used the assis- 
tant cuts out an object in a block of collodion of convenient size, 
places it in the jaws of the microtome properly oriented, sections it, 
fixes a few sections to the glass slip with ether and alcohol, and the 
preparation is then handed to the student, or the student may do the 
sectioning for himself. Stains and after treatment may be used at 
discretion, and when the preparation is ready for observation and 
study the student has a permanent one which can be of use afterwards 
for reference or for demonstrations. I have large quantities of mater- 
ial stored in this way in collodion, some of which has been in this con- 
dition for over two years, and the sections this year show that it is in 
as good condition apparently as when first prepared. In order to 
show how far the method may be extended with success I will give 
here a list of the things imbedded in collodion which I have stored in 
greater or lesser quantity now in the laboratory, usually a sufficient 
amount to last for from five to ten years, and in some cases for a 
longer period. 

Fungi.— Olpidiopsis saprolegniz, Synchitrium decipiens, Empusa 
grylli, Cystopus candidus, Peronospora alsinearum (conidial stage, 
oogonia, and oospores), P. parasitica (same), P. effusa, Plasmopara 
obducens, P. halstedii, P. geranii, Ustilago zez, Doassansia opaca, D. 
martinoffiana, Pilacre petersii (from dried material), Crucibulum vul- 
gare, Cyathus striatus, Collybia radicata, Coprinus micaceus, C. 
atramentarius, Puccinia pimpinellz (three stages), Puccinia podophylli 
(two stages), P. asteris, P. orbicula, P. anemones-virginiane, P. xanthii, 
P. circeeze, P. peckiana (caeoma and spermagonial stage), Uromyces 
caladii, Phragmidium gracilis (aecidial stage), Phragmidium sp. (aecid- 
ial stage), Gymnosporangium macropus, Roestelia on Amelanchier 
fruit, Melampsora farinosa, Aecidium clematidis, Ae. sambuci, Ae. 
impatientis, Ae. compositarum, Ae. grossulariae, Ae. podophylli, Mag- 
nusiella potentillae, Morchella conica, Discina warneri, Herpotrichia 
keitii, Xylaria polymorpha, Entomosporium maculatum. 

Alge.—Fucus vesiculosus, Laminaria saccharina, Leathesia diffor- 
mis, Mesogloea divaricata, Nemalion multifidum, Dasya elegans, Chon- 
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driopsis tenuissima, Champia parvula, Rhabdonia tenera, Gracillaria 
multipartita. All the species are in fruit, and the two latter with both 
tetraspores and cystocarps; cystocarps in the other Floridez. 

Bryophytes.—Antheridia and archegonia and development of the 
sporogonium in Marchantia polymorpha, Conocephalus conicus, 
Preissia commutata. Antheridia and archegonia in Pellia endiviaefo- 
lia, Pallavicinia lyellii. Development of sporogonium in Aneura sp., 
Ptilidium ciliare, Cephalozia curvifolia, C. multiflora, Lophocolea 
heterophylla. Antheridia and archegonia of Mnium affine and cuspi- 
datum. 

Ferns.—Sporangia of Pteris albolineata, Aspidium falcatum, Ono- 
clea struthiopteris. 

Living material of the ferns is kept in the green houses for com- 
plete studies of development, and here the students have practice in 
methods by carrying the material through all stages of preparation. 
The same thing is done by them in other groups also. Quantities of 
other material fixed in various ways are kept at hand in alcohol. 
Material imbedded in paraffin has not been kept a sufficiently long 
time to determine the value of this method in the storage of material 
ready for sectioning, but it may be kept in cedar oil ready for infil- 
tration.—- Geo. F. ATKINSON, Cornell University. 














EDITORIALS. 


IN THE PREFACE to the second edition of his Survival of the uniike, 

Professor L. H. Bailey explains his adoption of the idea of the phyton 

as a unit of plant structure and function, to which in a 

Is the Phyton review of the first-edition* we took exception, asking 

a €oncept of whether the idea of the shoot would not answer the pur- 

any Value? pose better, since the variations to which he called 

attention existed not so much in the successive phytons 

as in the shoot taken asa whole. We quote his words of reply in 
order to examine further his conception of the phyton: 


It is by no means essential to the conception of the phyton that the different 
phytons upon any branch shall be unlike; although it should be remembered that, as a 
matter of fact, no two branches on a plant are alike, and yet every branch springs 
from a phyton. The point is that any phyton is capable of making a new plant, and 
the characters of that new plant will be very markedly determined by the conditions 
under which it grows. The phyton is simply the unit of asexual propagation as the 
seed is of sexual propagation. (See the contrasts of the Aeime and the Avosfen in 
Mobius’ recent Bettrage zur Lehre von der Fortpflanzung der Gewichse.) 

The word bud might be substituted for phyton, but that word now has two or 
three technical uses; and, moreover, it is not always necessary that actual buds be 
present in order that phytons shall grow when made into cuttings or grafts. Poten- 
tially, every node and internode of the plant is an individual, for it possesses the 
power, when removed and properly cared for, of expanding into what we call a plant, 
and of perfecting flowers and seeds and of multiplying its kind (p. 83). 


THE-HISTORY of the theory of the phyton is that of every other 
discarded theory. . Its form is first modified; then it is remodeled 
again and again in the hope of making it fit the facts better, until 
finally it is apparent that it must be entirely abandoned for something 
better. Gaudichaud brought the phyton into prominence, basing the 
theory upon the anatomical vagaries of Wolff and Du Petit Thouars 
But a fuller knowledge of anatomy through the researches of von 
Mohl led to the general abandonment of the concept in the form in 
which he advocated it. Dr. Gray adopted the idea in a modified form, 
retaining the term phyton, and was the first to introduce it authorita- 

* BoT. GAZ. 22: 501. D. 1896. 
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tively into American botanical literature through his Botanical Text- 
book. Inhis Structural Botany, as \ate as 1879, he affirms that “this 
theoretical conception of the organic composition of the plant is 
practically important to the correct understanding of morphological 
botany.”’ From this source probably most of us of this generation 
derived the idea and believed it to be of value. 

It should be observed that the phyton or phytomer of Gray was a 
single node and internode with its leaf or leaves. No account what- 
ever was taken of the ‘root, which was looked upon as, normally, a 
mere appendage of the lowest phyton, the like of which other phytons 
were capable of producing. It is scarcely necessary to say that no one 
who now considers the origin of the primary root can look upon it as 
morphologically an outgrowth of the shoot, and Gray’s phyton has 
been abandoned just as Gaudichaud’s was. 


PROFESSOR BalLey has felt it necessary to remodel the definition 
yet again. To him it is “that asexual portion of any plant which is 
capable of reproducing itself.””* Now no one is more familiar than 
Professor Bailey with the multifarious ways in which plants are propa- 
gated by the gardener, and we must understand from these words that 
a leaf-fragment of begonia or a root-cutting of an aspen constitute a 
phyton. Surely in no possible sense can these be considered as mor- 
phologically equivalent parts. Thus, beginning as an anatomical 
concept, the phyton has lost even an appearance of morphological sig- 
nificance. Let us then examine it as a physiological concept in the 
light of Professor Bailey’s explanations. 

In the preface already quoted, he says: ‘“‘the phyton is simply the 
unit of asexual propagation as the seed is of sexual propagation.” 
This mystifies us, though we have not failed to consider Mébius’ con- 
trast between AKeime and KAvnospen, as admonished (Post, p. 385). The 
only viable structure that one finds in the seed is the embryo, usually 
with a well developed shoot consisting of a stem with a leaf or leaves, 
and aroot. Yet we must understand that this embryo is not a phyten 
in Professor Bailey’s sense, though it ‘‘reproduces”’ itself precisely as a 
cutting would! 

And, finally, we are told that, were it not for its various meanings, 
“the word bud might be substituted for phyton.” (Now as a bud is 
merely an undeveloped shoot, it would seem that this is not far from 


? Survival of the unlike 84. 
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the suggestion originally made in the review.) Such groping after the 
shadowy phyton is not only hopeless but useless. If, potentially, every 
node and internode of a plant is an individual, for the reason which 
Professor Bailey assigns, so is every fragment which contains a grow- 
ing point or is capable of forming one when injured. How large the 
“individual” will be depends solely upon the necessities of nutrition. 
What a curious sort of ¢vdivisibility this is! 

The attempt to find a unit of individuality in the phyton has 
utterly failed, and the whole fancy may well be abandoned. We shall 
then be rid of at least one technical term which is no longer needed to 
express an idea. Professor Bailey’s well grounded point as to the 
overmastering influence of external conditions upon the form of 


members can be quite as adequately expressed in terms of modern 
anatomy. 











CURRENT LITERATURE. 
BOOK REVIEWS. 
A handbook of microscopical technique. 


THE mere announcement of the issue of a third edition of Strasburger’s 
Das botanische Practicum is sufficient to insure the orders of every student 
and botanical laboratory giving any-attention to histology. The work is 
already so well and so favorably known that it needs no commendation at 
our hands. We therefore undertake only to point out the general character 
of the changes in the present edition® which are calculated to fit it still better 
to serve the purpose of a guide to microscopical technique as applied to 
plants. 

The last edition was published in 1887. In the ten years which have 
since elapsed important advances have been made in technique. Notable 
among these are the introduction of apochromatic lenses for all the higher 
powers of the microscope, the extensive adoption of fixing, staining, and 
imbedding methods, and the universal use of the microtome for section cut- 
ting. In the matter of fixing and staining the tendency has been to the 
perfecting of a few processes, rather than to the increase in the number of 
materials. This has largely been due to the criticism of technique following 
upon the necessity of determining whether or not observers were dealing with 
real structures or with appearances which they had themselves created by 
their technique. 

Professor Strasburger has not found it possible to make use of all the 
extensive microtechnical literature without completely changing the character 
of the book. He has preferred to keep the old form, though with much 
altered contents, and we feel sure that those who need to consult the book 
will be rather glad that he has been limited in this way. Too much informa- 
tion is sometimes as embarrassing as too little. 

The most striking change which meets the eye is the great extension of 
the introduction. In this part the author has now brought together directions 
for the use of the microscope and various accessories which before were 
scattered through several chapters, besides the necessary instructions as to 


t EDUARD STRASBURGER: Das botanische Practicum. Anleitung zum Selbststu- 
dium der mikroskopischen Botanik. Fiir Anfanger und Geiibtere. Zugleich ein 
Handbuch der mikroskopischen Technik. Third edition. 8vo. pp. xlviii + 740; figs. 
221. Jena: Gustav Fischer, 1897. Price, unbound, J/ 20; bound, J/ 22. 
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imbedding processes, the use of the microtome and the care of knives. This 
expands the introduction from 11 to 66 pages. 

Another improvement consists in placing at the head of each chapter a 
list of the materials needed for the task which follows. Besides this indica- 
tion of the contents of each chapter there is in the table of contents a full 
analysis of it sothat anything is readily found. Besides this, in the volumi- 
nous indexes, upon which unusual care is bestowed, every point is completely 
covered. These indexes extend to log pages. The only improvement that 
could be made would be to combine them into one. A single index is more 
readily used than six. An exception should be made of the second, which 
is not really an index, but gives a list of plants used, arranged according to 
the time at which they should be collected. 

The number of figures has been increased from 193 to 221; but the num- 
ber of plants treated has been decreased in order to make room for the intro- 
duction of new technique without unduly increasing the size of the book. At 
first sight this seems to have been done, but the number of pages is only 
greater by 66 than in the second edition. The apparent increase is chiefly 
due to thicker paper. 

The third edition is fitted by the many important changes in text, as well 
as these more superficial ones, to maintain the reputation which its predeces- 
sors have won, and students are under a new debt of gratitude to this inde- 
fatigable author, who takes time to put at the disposal of both beginners and 
investigators his great experience and encyclopedic knowledge.—C. R. B. 


Index to Saccardo’s Sylloge. 


The eleven thick royal octavo volumes containing descriptions of all fungi 
known before 1895 form a monumental work; and to the author, Professor 
P, A. Saccardo of Padua, Italy, all mycologists are under the greatest obliga- 
tion. The publication of the work began in 1882 and was brought to a suc- 
cessful close in 1895, the several volumes succeeding one another at surpris- 
ingly short intervals, considering the vast amount of labor involved. The 
author is now increasing the value of the work for ready reference by issuing 
a comprehensive index,’ forming the twelfth and final volume. It gives all 
the genera ina single alphabetical list, with species, varieties, etc., under each 
genus, and also the hosts and the geographical distribution. The general 
arrangement and the typographical execution are excellent. A better index 
could not well be devised. The first part now issued extends as far as 
Puccinia Pyrola, showing that it probably includes fully half the volume. It 


? SACCARDO, P. A.— Sylloge fungorum omnium huiusque cognitorum. Vol. 12. 
Index universalis et locupletissimus generum, specierum, subspecierum, varietatum 
hospitumque in toto opere expositorum. Pars 1. Roy. 8vo. pp. 640. Berolini, Fratres 
Borntraeger, 1896. 40 francs. 
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is, however, entirely unaccompanied by information regarding subsequent 
publication, there being no preface, outline, introduction, or explanatory 
note. But every part of this index is of greatest service to those who have 
occasion to consult the work, and we are grateful to have the use of the first © 
part while the second is in preparation.—J. C. A. 


An introduction to horticulture. 

The arrangement into a clear and well-defined science of the principles 
which underlie an old and empirically developed art is a matter of slow 
growth. Horticulture boasts of being the oldest of human arts, and yet the 
science of horticulture is ill defined and without adequate representation in 
logical form. Especially since the establishment of colleges for the teaching 
of agriculture and allied subjects a concise text-book to serve as a basis for 
horticultural teaching has been a genuine desideratum. 

A work that appears in many ways to possess the right qualities for meet- 
ing in part these demands has recently been put forth by Professor Emmet 
S. Goff3 of the University of Wisconsin. The work is the outgrowth of the 
author’s long experience in teaching horticulture, supplemented by especially 
successful labors as an experimental horticulturist. 

In contrast with the usual method of writing a general treatise and sub- 
sequently condensing an introductory work from it, the author has first pre- 
pared the elementary text. The work is designed for students in first-year 
college work, having little or no previous instruction in chemistry, physics, or 
botany. The work opens with a dozen pages of fundamental matters, clearly 
and succinctly stated. The remainder of the work is divided into four parts : 
a, the round of plant life from germination to the production of seed, with 
many details of structure and physiological action; 4, the plant as affected 
by unfavorable environment, such as extremes of temperature, light, water, 
food, etc., embracing a variety of ecological observations of great interest to 
the cultivator; c, plant manipulation, especially propagation by seeds and 
division, transplanting and pruning ; and d, plant breeding. In an appendix 
is given an outline for a course of sixty or more laboratory experiments to 
practically illustrate the text. 

The work is written in a lucid and crisp style, well paragraphed for class 
use, and throughout imparts the feeling of a strictly scientific treatment, 
always apropos, however, of work-a-day application. 

There is little in the book that invites adverse criticism. The only matter 
worth mentioning is the use of the term assimilation. It is made to cover 
the formation of plant food by chlorophyll bodies, a time-honored usage, but 

3 GorF, E. S.— Principles of plant culture: an elementary treatise designed as a 


text-book for beginners in agriculture and horticulture. Madison, 1897. Published by 
the author. 12mo, pp. 276. 173 illustrations. 
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wholly erroneous and indefensible. Curiously enough, the same sentence 
which defines the author’s use of the term includes a statement of assimila- 
tion in the really proper sense: use of the food ‘‘by the protoplasm in mak- 
ing new parts and in repairing waste.’ One cannot but wonder how long a 
time must elapse before the three independent processes in plants —the 
chlorophyllous production of food, digestion, and assimilation — will be gen- 
erally apprehended to an extent that will insure their correct presentation in 
works that purport to be botanically accurate. 

To offset the misusage just referred to, although making it the more 
inexplicable, one can heartily commend the careful employment of the terms 
fecundation and pollination, in place of the much-abused term, fertilization, 
which is often made to do service for both processes without distinction. In 
general the book is to be praised on account of the careful balance preserved 
between the various divisions of the subject, for the logical method of pre- 
sentation throughout, and for the serviceable illustrations, two-thirds of which 
are original. 

Some regret must be felt that the work has been arranged for such an 
elementary grade of instruction. Yet having performed the more difficult 
task of writing an acceptable work for beginners, it is to be hoped that the 
author will follow it with a general treatise suitable for more advanced stu- 
dents.—J. C. A. 


Plant diseases. 


Another general work is now available to the student of plant diseases. 
An English edition of Dr. von Tubeuf’s book, issued in Germany in 1895, 
which treats of those diseases of plants induced by cryptogamic parasites, 
has been prepared by his former pupil, Dr. Wm. G. Smith* of Edinburgh. 
The English edition is printed on extra thick paper, which makes the work 
uncomfortably heavy, considering the amount of matter it contains, but has 
the one merit of displaying to good advantage the numerous half tone 
engravings from the author’s excellent photographs. The work is well 
printed. The translation is in general acceptable, although one must take 
exception to the indefensible and unscientific use of the word “fungoid”’ for 
fungous, an error that can only be forgiven in unlearned writers. 

One hundred pages of the work are given over to the nature and effects 
of parasitism, with some account of the extent of parasitic diseases and means 
for combating them. The remaining five-sixths of the work are devoted to a 
systematic account of the fungi, bacteria, myxomycetes, and algz that cause 


4TUBEUF, DR. KARL FREIHERR VON.—Diseases of plants induced by cryptogamic 
parasites: introduction to the study of pathogenic fungi, slime-fungi, bacteria and 
alge. English edition by William G. Smith. Longmans, Green & Co., London, 
New York and Bombay, 1897. 8vo. pp. 598. 330 illustrations. $5.50. 
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diseases. The English edition is brought down to date, by the addition of 
much new matter. 

The results of American research are prominent throughout the book, 
both in regard to the occurrence of special diseases and parasites, and also in 
regard to treatment for the same; yet the suggestions for use of fungicides 
and other preventive measures will seem meager and inadequate to American 
students. The translator has indicated the species found in Britain and 
North America, and has added many valuable notes. 

The work is perspicuously written, accurate, reasonably complete, and 
altogether the best work giving a systematic review of cryptogamic parasites 
and the diseases they induce in plants, yet published in the English language. 
—J.C.A. 


Report of the New York State Botanist. 


It has been thirty years since Mr. Charles H. Peck became State Botanist 
of New York. In this time twenty-eight annual reports have been printed. 
With exception of the last one all have been octavo in size, and have borne 
much similarity in appearance. 

About half of them have been accompanied with plates. The intricate 
official system of transmitting and publishing these reports has often delayed 
their appearance beyond all reasonable limits. Once the work was seriously 
checked by failure of the state to provide the necessary funds, and several of 
the reports have been printed in extremely small editions. In spite of the 
derelictions of those who receive and issue the reports, or rather of the sys- 
tem under which they are issued, the work of studying the state flora has 
gone steadily on, and a feeling of permanency and uniformity has become 
established. 

The recent receipt of the last report issued,5 that for 1894, brings an 
agreeable surprise. The size of page has been increased to a quarto (24x 
30°"), the paper and typography are better, colored plates are used, and the 
work is attractively bound in cloth. It is a volume in keeping with the 
dignity of the state and with the importance of the subject, and ought to be 
the model for subsequent reports. 

The subject matter is distributed essentially as in preceding reports. The 
plants new to the state include eleven species of fungi new to science. Of 
species previously reported from the state four new varieties are described, 
all fungi. The carices of the state have been collected and especially writ- 
ten up for this report by Dr. E. C. Howe. There are 133 species described 
with many valuable notes. Dr. Howe is mentioned in the first report made 


' 5 PECK, CHARLES H.—Annual report of the state botanist of the state of New 
York, made to the regents of the university. 4to. 241 pp. 44 col. pl. Albany, James 
B. Lyon, state printer, 1896. 
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by the present state botanist in acknowledgment of his contributions and 
interest in the state flora, and such a piece of work as the present one is 
necessarily replete with the results of long familiarity with the local flora. 

The special feature of this report is the article on the subject of edible 
fungi. It has been known for a long time that the author was accumulating 
colored drawings and mycophagic notes pertaining to the food fungi of the 
state, and a special monograph on the subject has been expected. The 
difficulty of securing its independent publication has led to its incorporation 
in the annual report. Mr. Peck gives most valuable assistance and sugges- 
tions regarding the collection and use of this highly nutritious and palatable 
food, founded npon personal experience and ripe knowledge. Sixty-three 
edible species and four harmful ones are described and figured. The forty- 
four colored plates, with figures of the fungi natural size, add greatly to the 
value of the report. The lithographic work, although it cost the state over 
$3000, falls somewhat short of being entirely satisfactory. Only twice before, 
in 1869 and 1870, have the botanist’s annual reports been supplemented with 
colored plates, and they were then somewhat better executed than are the 
present ones. | 

It has always been a source of regret that the state makes no provision 
for the sale of public documents of this character. Such a valuable publica- 
tion ought to be obtainable by everyone who chooses to pay a reasonable 
price for it. Now that the general government has set a commendable exam- 
ple of offering scientific and other documents for sale at nominal prices, it is 
hoped that the states will adopt a similar method, and thereby greatly increase 
the permanent usefulness of the scientific work which they foster.—J. C. A. 


The reproduction of plants. 


In 1891 and 1892 Professor M. Mobius published in the Biologisches Cen- 
tralblatt two papers on the effect of continuous vegetative propagation and the 
conditions on which blooming depends. Last year he contributed one on the 
development and significance of sexual reproduction in the plant kingdom. 
He has brought these papers together and added such other discussion as 
seemed necessary ‘‘to place the phenomena of reproduction in the right light 
in relation to other vital phenomena, and, at the same time, to distinguish 
correctly in conformity therewith the different sorts of reproduction in 
plants.” The result is a volume of five chapters and something over 200 
pages.° 

In the introduction the two kinds of reproduction are defined and char- 
acterized. These are reproduction by buds (Knospen) and by germs (Keime). 
Instead of distinguishing reproduction into sexual and non-sexual methods, 

¢MOsius, M.—Beitrage zur Lehre von der Fortpflanzung der Gewiichse. 8vo. pp. 
viii212. figs. 36. Gustav Fischer: Jena. 1897. JZ 4.50. 
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the author’s point is that the real distinction lies in the rejuvenation of the 
cell or cells in the case of germs and the absence of any such change in the 
case of buds. ‘Spores and seeds,” he says, ‘‘are germs in the sense that in 
their production rejuvenation of a cell has taken place; that the former have 
arisen in a purely asexual manner and the latter have arisen by fertilization 
is a secondary difference which is without significance for multiplication.” 
In contrast to this “in multiplication by buds no rejuvenation occurs, but only 
a growth by ordinary cell division.” 

In the second chapter Mébius undertakes to show that the idea that plants 
continuously propagated by cuttings, offsets, tubers, etc., become weakened 
and are more liable to epidemic diseases, has no basis in fact. In combating 
this idea he brings together many interesting facts regarding both wild and 
cultivated plants which are propagated vegetatively. 

The third chapter, ‘“‘on the conditions upon which the blooming of plants 
depends,” is a presentation of the relations of the age of the whole organism 
or of certain shoots, light, temperature, moisture, etc., to blooming. The 
fourth chapter discusses the relation between germ and bud reproduction for 
the purpose of showing that in most cases vegetative reproduction is not the 
primary method but one into which plants have been forced when external 
conditions have repeatedly prevented the formation of flowers or fruit. 

In the last chapter the author shows the steps in the evolution of sexuality 
among the algz, and finds the significance of sexuality in the opportunity it 
gives through crossing for the origination of new species and for the produc- 
tion of more complex forms; z. ¢., to put it as usual, sexual reproduction is a 
prolific source of variation. 

The thesis of the book to which other ideas are subsidiary is that the dis- 
tinction between the modes of reproduction is to be found in the rejuvenation 
of the reproductive cell in one case and its absence in another. This seems 
a very tenuous thread on which to string so many important phenomena. 
That rejuvenation does occur in many cases is readily seen; that it occurs in 
the spores of fungi has been proved in only a few cases, and that doubtfully ; 
the rest is assumption. Moreover, since all such distinctions are merely 
classificatory conveniences in the arrangement of observed facts, it strikes us 
that there is little value in making the thread so fine as to be grasped with 
difficulty when we wish to add a new pearl to the strand. Copulation of 
gametes is an easily observed phenomenon and will serve pedagogical pur- 
poses much better than the new proposition. Thus we may clearly distinguish 
sexual and non-sexual reproduction in the thallophytes, among which it is 
not worth while to attempt to distinguish non-sexual from vegetative reproduc- 
tion. That becomes important only in bryophytes and higher plants, among 
which it is readily done by applying the term non-sexual to reproduction 
(here by spores) which gives rise to the alternate phase in the life cycle (the 
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gametophyte), and the term vegetative to those methods which produce the 
same phase again. 

Furthermore, a classification which brings together seeds and spores, as 
the proposed scheme does under the term Keime, will be as prolific of mis- 
conception as their frequent comparison has ever been. 

We become early suspicious of the book when we find the author postulat- 
ing a species as an entity. How can anyone who has studied plants write 
such a sentence as this: ‘Nun aber ist der Natur nur an der Erhaltung der 
Species gelegen und die Individuen dienen nur um die Idee der Species in der 
Welt der Erscheinungen zu reprasentiren!’ Much confusion of ideas appears 
in the frequent comparisons drawn between the gametophytes of the lower 
plants and the sporophytes of the higher ; even the “flowers” of mosses and 
the flowers of seed plants are compared! Among other curiosities we find 
definition of an individual: ‘“ ... . ein K6rper, der sich nicht theilen lasst 
und zwar so, dass die Theilung unmittelbar zwei oder mehrere neue vollstan- 
dige Kérper ergibt.’"”, How would Mébius apply this to such a plant as 
Caulerpa? Or to almost any thallophyte for that matter? 

The impression that the book leaves is that the author has endeavored to 
assimilate modern ideas of morphology without complete success; that these 
ideas have opened out to him visions of possible coordination of facts which he 
has not yet thought through to their logical outcome; and that he has allowed 
obsolete views of the relations of the flowering plants to the lower ones to dis- 
tort his newer conceptions. Among the latter there are some of value, but 
they are not new nor are they presented with sufficient clearness to make the 
book one of any real importance.—C. R. B. 


NOTES FOR STUDENTS. 


KLEBAHN has continued his studies on zygotes with the investigation of 
the auxospore formation in a diatom, Rhopalodia gibba O. Miiller.? In this 
species the process involves an undoubted sexual act in the copulation of 
gametes of separate origins. The mother cells of the gametes are very com- 
monly of unequal size. They become attached to each other side by side, and 
the nucleus of each divides first into two and then into four daughter nuclei, 
of which two remain small. Each mother cell then divides by constriction 
transversely in such a way that the daughter cells each contain two nuclei, 
one large, the other small. These daughter cells are the gametes, and they 
fuse in pairs, one gamete of each fusing pair being derived from each of the 
two mother cells. The small nuclei have generally disappeared during fusion. 
The so formed zygotes then grow out at right angles to the long axes of the 
mother cells and form auxospores. The large nuclei fuse quite late in 


7“ Beitrage zur Kenntniss der Auxosporenbildung, I. Rhopalodia gidba(Ehrenb.) 
O. Miiller.” Jahrb. fiir wiss. Bot. 29: Heft 4. 1896. 
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the development of the auxospore. The process of conjugation here also, as 
in the desmids Closterium and Cosmarium, involves the formation of super- 
numerary nuclei, but these are formed in the diatom before conjugation 
instead of after as in the desmids. The resemblance of the process in Rho-. 
palodia to the formation of supernumerary nuclei in copulating infusorians, 
and to the formation of polar bodies in animal eggs is quite close. The 
author is also of the opinion that twice as many chromosomes appear in ordi- 
nary vegetative divisions as in the two ripening divisions, and that just before 
the latter a reduction in the number of chromosomes may occur. The small- 
ness of the nuclei, however, and the few cases where mitosis was observed, 
leave this question in doubt.— R. A. H. 


IN THE Berichte der deutschen pharmaceutischen Gesellschaft for the cur- 
rent year (p. 11) there appears a short paper by Carl Miiller of Berlin concern- 
ing the inclusions in the living cell wall. He announces the discovery in the 
wall of certain cells in the root of Sfpirvea filipendula of crystal like masses 
which gave none of the reactions of calcium oxalate or calcium carbonate, 
but on the contrary all those of cellulose. He concludes, therefore, that these 
crystalline masses are cellulose, and thinks that their occurrence is very 
general. —L. S.C. 


UNDER the title of Sclerotinia heteroica® M. Woronin and S. Nawaschin 
give the completed account of their discovery of a hetercecious ascomycete. 
The two forms in which the fungus appears are the saucer shaped long stalked 
apothecium, which develops from a sclerotium enclosed in a mummified 
fruit of Ledum palustre,and the conidial form whose mycelium develops in 
leaves and twigs of Vaccinium uliginosum. The ascus fruit had been already 
described by Nawaschin, as S. /edi.2 The conidial fruit was first obtained in 
cultures on nutrient gelatine and its discovery in this way led to the supposi- 
tion that it might occur in nature on leaves of the same host plant as is the 
case with Sclerotinia megalospora, whose conidia and apothecia are both 
parasitic on Vaccinium uliginosum. No conidial form, however, could be 
found on Ledum, but the discovery was made that what has previously been 
known as the conidial fruit of S. megalospora consists really of two forms 
widely distinct from each other; one of which, as was proved by artificial 
infections, is able to produce sclerotia only in the ovaries of the Vaccinium ; 
while the other can infect only those of Ledum. Thetwo conidial forms differ 
further in the size of their spores, in their effect on the host plant, in their 
manner of germinating in water, and especially in their manner of penetrat- 
ing to the ovary of the host plant. Infection in both cases takes place through 


8 Zeitschrift fiir Pflanzenkrankheiten—:—. 1896. [Heft 3-4. A/. 3, ¢.] 


9 Uber eine neue Sclerotinia vergleichen mit S. rhododendri Fischer. Berichte d. 
deutsch. bot. Ges. 12 :—. 1894. [Heft. 5.] 
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the stigma at the time of pollination. In S. megalospora each conidium pro- 
duces a germ tube which grows independently down through the style to 
develop the mycelium in the ovary, while in S. Aeteroica the germ tubes of a 
number of conidia fuse to form a single much stronger hypha, which then 
penetrates downward through the style. This anastomosing of germ tubes 
has also been observed by the authors in S. Jadi and S. aucupariae,and fur- 
nishes a further interesting example of a fusion of protoplasmic masses which 
cannot be regarded as having a sexual significance in the ordinary sense. The 
life history of S. Aeteroica is as follows: The capsules of Ledum are infected 
through the stigma. The mycelium forms in the ovary asclerotium which 
germinates and forms a single stalked ascus fruit in the following May. The 
ascospores are carried by the wind to the unfolding leaves of Vaccinium 
uliginosum, in which they develop a mycelium which produces the pustules 
of conidiospores a few weeks later. 

Heteroecism has so far been observed only in the Uredinez, and its dis- 
covery among the ascomycetes is of great interest, as suggesting that various 
fungi imperfecti may.be connected with ascocarpous forms in this way.— 
R. A. H. 


THE PRELIMINARY NOTICES concerning the structure and cytology of the 
Mucorinee by MM. Léger and Dangéard, which have appeared in Comptes 
Rendus and in Le Botaniste during the past few years, have been followed by 
the extended paper of the former author,”® in which he describes at considera- 
ble length the phenomena observed, and illustrates the same by twenty-one 
photo-process plates. The cytology, development of the sporangia, conidia, 
zygospores, etc., were studied inthe following genera: Sporodinia, one species; 
Rhizopus, one species; Mucor, four species; Chaetocladium, two species ; 
Thamnidium, one species; Pilobolus, two species; Pilaria, one species; 
Mortierella, two species; Syncephalis, one species; Pitocephalis, one species ; 
and were found to be strikingly uniform throughout the series of forms inves- 
tigated. The nuclei, which the author found most readily demonstrated by 
the use of Bohmer’s hematoxylin acidulated with acetic acid and allowed to 
act for from one to five days, are present in the hyphz in great abundance, 
are variable in size (.5—5u in diameter), having a central deeply staining 
nucleolus surrounded bya peripheral layer which does not stain, the whole 
enclosed in a nuclear sac. The vegetative nuclei always divide directly, 
mitotic divisions only occurring in the spores at the period of germination. 
The conidia result from the more or less simultaneous separation of the con- 
tents of the sporangia into polygonal masses, separated from one another by 
a layer of intersporal non-granular protoplasm which ultimately forms the 
matrix in which the mature spores are imbedded. Each polygonal mass 

10 LEGER, MAURICE, Recherches sur la structure des Mucorinées. Pp. 1-150. 21 
plates. Poitiers, E. Druinaud. 1896. 
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contains several nuclei, and after surrounding itself with a wall becomes a 
spore. According to the author the process of spore formation in the Ceph- 
alidez corresponds in all respects to that in forms characterized by sporangia 
of the ordinary type, and the homology between the spore rowsof this section . 
of the mucors and typical sporangia, which was first maintained by Van 
Tieghem in his well known memoirs, is thus considered to be fully substan- 
tiated. 

The most important portion of the paper is that which deals with the 
nuclear history of the process of conjugation, which was studied in a limited 
number of the species mentioned, and the subsequent history of the zygospore 
up to the time of its germination. The young zygospore is said to contain 
sometimes thousands of nuclei derived from each gamete, and as the spore 
matures these nuclei gradually disappear. As soon as the last have disap- 
peared two groups of bodies make their appearance at each end of the 
spore. These bodies, to which the author gives the name “embryogenic 
bodies,’’ appear to be derived from the nuclei which have disappeared ; though 
they are not formed nuclei, consisting of naked masses of protoplasm, 
doubtless nuclear in its nature. The embryogenic bodies later fuse in each 
group. The two resultant masses, which thus replace the groups, are called 
embryogenic spheres, and having surrounded themselves with two distinct 
walls constitute the “spheres embryonaires”’ of the mature zygospore. When 
the spore is about to germinate these spheres lose their walls, unite to form a 
single central mass in which numerous nuclei then make their appearance, 
which, after a single mitotic division, pass out into the hypha of germination. 
In the formation of the azygospores the history is exactly the same except 
that there is but one group of embryogenic bodies, and consequently but one 
embryonic sphere in the mature spore. The author considers the union of the 
embryogenic bodies as representing a sexual union, and for this reason holds 
that the azygospores are as truly sexual spores as the zygospores them- 
selves. The phenomenon of conjugation is thus held to be a matter of 
secondary importance and not sexually significant in the group. To one 
who is not inclined to attribute sexual significance to all nuclear fusions 
the question naturally occurs in this connection whether the final union of 
the embryonic spheres may not represent a sexual union rather than that of 
the embryogenic bodies, the nuclear material of which may perhaps have 
been derived in either group from the same gamete; the delay in the fusion 
of the former finding a parallel in the nuclear history of the zygospore of 
Basidiobolus. 

It may be mentioned that of the forms investigated in the paper two 
species of the genus Mucor are described as new; one . rigidus being 
closely allied to M/. mucedo, while the other, J. rubescens, is remarkable for 
the bright red color of its sporangia.—R. T. 
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Mr. EDWARD C. JEFFREY, of the University of Toronto, makes some 
preliminary announcements™ in respect to the prothallus of Botrychium Vir- 
ginianum that are of interest. He has been fortunate enough to obtain 
several hundred specimens in various stages of development, and thinks that 
he can soon fill in the gaps in our knowledge of the life history of this plant. 
The full account of the development of the gametophyte is to appear shortly 
in the Transactions of the Canadian Institute. 

The largest prothalli were 18™" long. They are monoecious, the anthe- 
ridia being found upon well defined median ridges, and the archegonia upon 
their sloping sides. An abundant endophytic fungus, similar to a sterile 
Pythium, is common in the oil bearing tissue on the ventral side of the pro- 
thallus. It makes its way from the prothallus to the exterior through the 
root hairs. 

Mr. Jeffrey confirms Campbell’s account of the endogenous structure of 
the antheridia. A superficial cell divides by a periclinal wall into an outer 
and an inner cell. The latter gives rise to a mass of spermatozoid mother 
cells. The spermatozoids are of the usual fern type, spiral in form and 
remarkably large. The archegonium has a long neck made up of four tiers 
of cells, and projects above the surface of the prothallus. There are points 
in its development and internal structure that remind one of Marattia. 

The oospore divides into octants after the usual manner, but Mr. Jeffrey 
has been unable to derive the root, stem and first leaf (“‘ cotyledon’’) from 
definite octants. The “cotyledon” appears above ground the first year, and 
after that one leaf is put forth each season. Prothalli have been found 
attached to six year old sporophytes, which illustrates the great longevity of 
the gametophyte. It is not unusual to find two sporophytes attached to a 
single prothallus.— B. M. D. 


1 JEFFREY, E.C. The gametophyte of Botrychium Virginianum. Proc. Cana- 
dian Institute, 1896. 














NEWS. 


OuR ASSOCIATE, Dr, Fritz Noll, has been promoted to an assistant pro- 
fessorship in the University of Bonn. 


M. GEORGES VILLE, Professor of Vegetable Physiology at the Museum 
(Paris), died February 22, aged 63 years. 


PROFESSOR TEODORO CARUEL has retired by his own desire from the 
active duties of the professorship of botany in the University of Florence. 


M. GASTON BONNIER, Professor of Botany at the Sorbonne, has been 
elected member of the Academy of Sciences in place of the late Mr. Trécul. 


Dr. C. voN ETTINGSHAUSEN, Professor of Botany at the University of 
Graz, well known for his paleobotanical work, died February 1, aged 61 
years. 


PROFESSOR CONWAY MACMILLAN has published ‘ Notes for teachers on 
the geographical distribution of plants’’ in the first number of Journal of 
School Geography. 


Dr. L. JURANYI, professor of botany and director of the botanic garden 
and institute of the Royal University of Hungary, died at Abbazia on Feb- 
ruary 27, in the sixtieth year of his age. 


A GOLD MEDAL has been bestowed on Professor Jakob Eriksson of Stock- 
holm by the Royal Swedish College of Agriculture in recognition of his 
studies into the life history of grain rusts. 


Mr. E. P. SHELDON, formerly connected with the University of Minnesota, 
has undertaken the exploration of the Blue mountains of Oregon, under a 
commission from the National Herbarium. 


THE GERMAN GOVERNMENT is asked to appropriate two million dollars 
for the establishment of the Botanical Garden of the University of Berlin and 
its Museum, and the pharmaceutical laboratory. 


AT THE MEETING of the Academy of Science of St. Louis, held on the 
evening of April 5, Mr. H. C. Irish presented a paper on the relations of the 
unfolding of plants in spring to meteorological conditions, in which were 
embodied deductions drawn from a series of observations made at the Mis- 
souri Botanical Garden, and those by other observers, extending back to the 
time of Stillingfleet, in the last century. 
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Dr. Epson S. BASTIN, Professor of Materia Medica and Botany at the 
Philadelphia College of Pharmacy, died recently at the age of 54. He is 
best known to botanists as the author of Elements of Botany and College 
Botany. 


Dr. E. B. COPELAND has been appointed assistant professor of botany in 
the University of Indiana, vice Dr. Geo. J. Peirce, who resigned to accept a 
similar position, in charge of plant physiology in Leland Stanford Junior 
University. 

THE MICHIGAN Wild Flower Co. of Rochester, Mich., lists about 750 
species of native plants which can be supplied in such quantities as may be 
desired. ‘Their offer will be serviceable to those who wish to obtain native 
plants in good growing condition for experimental or illustrative purposes. 


ALEXANDER suggests’ a trick for preserving a celloidin block from 
which the cutting of a series of sections is proceeding, in case the cutting has 
to be interrupted. Heretofore it has been necessary to remove the block and 
place it in alcohol. .In this way several sections are apt to be lost, as it is 
impossible to replace it in the microtome in the exact plane occupied before. 
Alexander slips over the block a glass tube which fits and into which 
alcohol is poured. The tube may then be closed with a cork. 


Dr. JOSEPH F. JAMES died at Hingham, Mass., March 29, at the age of 
forty. His numerous botanical writings have appeared in various journals, 
For nearly twelve years he was an instructor in botany in Cincinnati College 
of Pharmacy, Miami University, and Maryland Agricultural College. He 
was also in government employ in various positions, in connection with the 
Division of Vegetable Physiology and Pathology, and with the United States 
Geological Survey. His writings show him to have been a painstaking stu- 
dent, especially given to bibliographical work. 


A LETTER from Mr. John C. Willis, director of the Royal Botanic Gar- 
dens at Peradeniya, Ceylon, expresses his desire that American botanists will 
avail themselves of the opportunities which he is able to give them. Ceylon 
is virgin territory for most botanical work, and has the advantage of having 
a thoroughly good “Flora” (Trimen’s) already written. Mr. Willis reports a 
greater variety of climate than most tropical regions, and therefore a great 
variety of plants. The island is beautiful, traveling is easy, living fairly 
cheap, aud Colombo has lines of steamers from all quarters. 


PROFESSOR CONWAY MACMILLAN sails June 9 on the Germanic from 
New York to Liverpool. He will spend. some time abroad, having been 
specially commissioned by the regents of the University of Minnesota to 
prosecute investigations in the old world capitals. During his absence the 


* Zeitschrift f. wiss. Mikroskopie 13:—. Cf. Bot. Cent. 
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Department of Botany will be in charge of Mr. Francis Ramaley from June 
1 to September 1, and thereafter in charge of Assistant Professor D. T. 
MacDougal until Professor MacMillan’s return. Professor MacMillan’s 
London address will be 40 Bedford Place, Bloomsberry Sq., W. C. 


THE SPRING NUMBER of the Fern Bulletin contains sixteen pages of 
interesting matter for fern lovers. C. E. Waters writes regarding Asplenium 
Bradleyi and its occurrence along the Patapsco river near Baltimore, Md. - 
Geo. E. Davenport records the stocking of a natural fernery during the last 
twenty years by means of spores brought by the wind from considerable dis- 
tances. A. A. Eaton describes a new quillwort under the name of J/soetes 
Montezume. It was collected by C. G. Pringle in Mexico. C. F. Saunders 
writes about Asplenium montanum, and L. M. Underwood calls attention to 
the desirability of collectors securing ample notes and specimens of the vari- 
ous forms of Botrychium ternatum to aid in determining relationship. There 
are other articles in the number, and also three excellent illustrations. 





THE LLoyp distribution of photogravures of fungi has recently been 
extended to nos. 15 and 16. The first is a very perfect plate of a number of 
specimens of Lycoperdon gemmatum Batsch, and the last gives a mass of 
Clavaria stricta Pers, and also of C. coronata Schw. The high standard of 
the work is maintained. 

Mr. Lloyd has also printed a second statement of the condition of his 
recently projected mycological museum, covering the years 1895 and 1896, 
practically the whole time of active growth. On the first of January 1897 
the museum contained 1431 specimens, representing 760 species of fleshy or 
woody fungi. The soft forms are preserved in alcohol. Formalin has been 
tried but with poor results in most cases. Contributions to this collection, 
which is accessible to all visitors, will be gratefully acknowledged. 














THE THIRD ANNUAL MEETING of the Michigan Academy of Science was 
held at Ann Arbor March 31 to April 2. In the section of botany, over 
which Professor F. C. Newcombe presided, the following papers were pre- 
sented: Comments on the nature of the work suited to a botanical club of an 
agricultural college, by W. J. Beal; The mechanism of root curvature, by 
James B. Pollock; Remarks concerning the saprophytic fungi grown in the 
vicinity of Agricultural College, by B. O. Longyear ; The Russian thistle and 
tumbling mustard in Michigan, and some Alpena county plants observed in 
1896, by C. F. Wheeler; Early stages in the development of the pollen in 
Asclepias Cornuti, by Fanny E. Langdon ; A remarkable forest in Michigan 
not hitherto known, by S. A/exander. Among the new officers elected are Dr. 
Volney M. Spalding, president, and Professor C. F. Wheeler, vice president 
of the section of botany. The secretary of the Academy is Professor Walter 
B. Barrows, Agricultural College, Michigan. 














